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by Ronald Sampson 


Earlier this year, in February, I went to Birken- 
head to take part in the protests against the 
launching of Britain’s second Polaris submarine. 
This is a stage in the Labour government’s pro- 
gramme of furnishing the country with its own 
Independent submarine-based nuclear “ deter- 
rent’. By 1970 we are to have four such sub- 
marines, each equipped with 16 missiles, each of 
which is 35 times more powerful than the atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 1945. The third 
British Polaris submarine is to be launched in 
Barrow this year, sometime between November 13 
and 17. 


It is scarcely necessary to recall how great an 
effort has been made by ordinary people in Bri- 
tain since at least 1958 to rid the land of these 
grotesquely evil weapons. The annual Aldermas- 
ton March into London on occasion attracted over 
100,000 demonstrators; every known form of pro- 
test, including extensive civil disobedience, has 
been practised repeatedly in many parts of the 
land. Yet this prolonged popular agitation is 
treated with such contempt by the ruling circles 
that today the Labour government is confidently 
embarked on yet a new phase in the arms race. 


In the light of this struggle for disarmament, in 
which ultimately the fate of all mankind is in- 
volved, it is urgently necessary to evaluate the 
real nature of Britain’s allegedly democratic poli- 
tical institutions. To traditional Conservative con- 
stitutionalists, British government is government 


In defence of the H-bomb: 
Bevan at Brighton, 1957 (above) 
Gaitskell at Scarborough, 1960 (top) 
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by the Crown, advised by the Queen’s Ministers, 
the role of the people being confined to the right 
to vote at a time determined by the Prime Minis- 
ter, subject to the Parliament Act of 1911. Any 
suggestion that government should be govern- 
ment by the people would be rejected as contin- 
ental, Rousseauesque heresy. 


Nevertheless, as a result of the influence of Rous- 
seau and others, of the French Revolution, and of 
the struggle of the liberals for the suffrage 
throughout the 19th century, it is accepted on ali 
sides today that it is the representative nature of 
government which constitutes its claim to legiti- 
macy. The peculiarity of 20th-century politics lies 
in the fact that all governments are sensitive to 
the charge that they are behaving undemocrati- 
cally, since such a charge is rightly felt to be 
aimed at their very legitimacy. Rulers and ruled 
alike saw in the struggle for universal suffrage the 
symbol of a struggle to transfer political sovereign- 
ty from a narrow ruling class to the people itself. 
Hence the struggle was long and often bitter; in 
Britain the implementation of universal adult suf- 
frage came about in five stages between 1832 and 
1928. Lord Macaulay, in the Lords’ debate on the 
first Reform Bill which gave the vote to the £10 
householder, was of the opinion that if the Bill 
were to pass it would herald the end of civilisation. 
Well, today we have had universal suffrage for 
nearly forty years. Sovereignty is clearly vested 
in the people. The Cabinet is responsible to Par- 
liament, and Parliament is responsible to the 
people. If there are important reforms which the 
people wish to institute, the constitutional chan- 
nels are clearly marked out and available to all. 
By constitutional action through Parliament, re- 
forms may be brought about in the same way that 
the suffrage itself was achieved, slavery and child 
labour abolished, the demands of the Chartists 
realised (the significant exception was the demand 
for annual parliaments), the public ownership of 
public utilities effected, and so forth. The argu- 
ment at first sight appears plausible enough, al- 
most compelling. Yet, despite the strength of the 
will to peace, despite a massive grass-roots poli- 
tical movement sustained over a decade and more, 
not a single concession to the cause of disarma- 
ment has been won. 


The question must therefore be raised: is ‘“ de- 
fence” an issue which is subject 'to any kind of 
effective democratic control? Is disarmament pos- 
sible through parliament? As long ago as 1894 


Tolstoy, analysing the nature of the State in The 
Kingdom of God is within You, argued with de- 
vastating cogency that on a priori grounds no gov- 
ernment would ever willingly disarm. Power is the 
aim of every political party, and the function of 
government; the sanction and guarantee of that 
power are armaments. Therefore, to expect a 
government to agree to disarm is like (to use 
Tolstoy’s own analogy) expecting a bird not to fly. 


But if governments cannot of themselves be ex- 
pected to disarm, might they not be compelled to 
do so by the people to whom they are democrati- 
cally responsible? This, after all, was the motif 
of left-wing parties of every shade, including 
revolutionary parties which began to proliferate 
throughout Western Europe about the turn of the 
century. What was necessary, it was alleged, was 
to dispossess, if possible through free elections, 
the parties of the Right and thus establish peace 
and socialism through the triumph of left-wing 
Labour-controlled governments. 


The nature of this illusion was spelt out very 
clearly by the cynically detached Michels as long 
ago as 1911, in his masterly treatise on Political 
Parties. Michels’ own values were strictly Machia- 
vellian, and he concluded his career as a professor 
under Mussolini; but there was nothing wrong 
with his powers of observation. Here, I can only 
paraphrase a part of his argument to demonstrate 
the impossibility of control being exercised by the 
rank and file over the leaders of any power- 
seeking organisation. Whatever the original back- 
ground and intention of the leaders, the quest for 
political power must inevitably separate them by 
an ever-growing gulf from the people they purport 
to represent, for the following reasons: 

1. Their parliamentary labours, undertaken with 
growing zeal, gradually turn them into a caste 
of specialists, possessed of their own profes- 
sional and technical expertise. 

2. The leaders, however rough-hewn and posses- 
sed of the common touch, thus gradually ac- 
quire ‘‘ culture’; and culture has a powerful 
suggestive influence over the broad mass of 
the people. 

3. The parliamentarian’s special knowledge, re- 
inforced by the social education, committee 
work, and routine of the chamber, give him 
security of tenure. 
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4, Past masters of the art of procedural tech- 
niques and manoeuvre learnt inside Parlia- 
ment, the leaders use similar means to divert 
opposition to their ascendancy outside Parlia- 
ment. 

The techniques of control and dominion include 
the following: (a) the art of controlling meetings, 
(b) the application and interpretation of rules, 
(c) the seizure of the opportune moment to pro- 
pose a motion, (d) the employment of artifices of 
all kinds to avoid discussion of contested issues, 
(e) the ingenious formulation of questions to be 
put to the vote in an ambiguous and confusing 
way, (f) the use of irrelevant but suggestive in- 
sinuations to distract attention from the main 
point. 
By the use of these and other similar well-under- 
stood techniques, the practised tactician soon ac- 
quires the art of extracting votes of confidence 
from originally uneasy or even hostile majorities; 
or at worst, of riding out the storm till the critics 
have been silenced. 
Thus the leaders, even if subject to occasional 
temporary reverses, are assured of their overall 
long-term mastery of the situation. For when all 
else fails, the recalcitrant can always be brought 
to heel by the threat of expulsion, or merely the 
sharp reminder that the political enemy is eagerly 
awaiting its opportunity to turn to its own advan- 
tage the slightest sign of disunity. “ Don’t rock 
the boat, brothers ” is the oldest and most effective 
of all forms of political blackmail. 

What socialists set out originally to remedy were 

essentially the twin evils of war and poverty 

arising out of inequitable economic distribution. 

What socialists rarely (if ever) adequately real- 

ised was that those evils themselves arose out of 

the dominance and power of the few over the 
lives of the many. They thus fell into the trap of 
seeking to remedy the effects of power by them- 
selves seeking power. This cannot be done; in the 
final analysis, if only because the creation of an 
effective alternative power structure will itself 
inevitably act as a magnet for the most single- 
minded power seekers, who will under pressure 
obey the logic not of equality and integrity, but of 
power. The innocent candour of the following 

confession by Labour’s first Lord Privy Seal (J. R. 

Clynes in MacDonald’s 1924 administration) is an 

unwittingly eloquent tribute to the real under- 

lying motives: 

“ As we stood waiting for His Majesty, amid 
the gold and crimson of the Palace, I could not 
help marvelling at the strange turn of Fortune’s 
wheel which had brought MacDonald the star- 
veling clerk, Thomas the engine driver, Hen- 
derson the foundry labourer, and Clynes, the 
mill-hand, to this pinnacle beside the man 
whose forebears had been kings for so many 
generations. ” 

If on the Right, Lord Curzon, ex-Viceroy of India, 

weeps for 45 minutes on his wife’s shoulder be- 


cause he had not been summoned to the Palace to 
kiss hands as Prime Minister in 1922, on the Left, 
Professor Harold Laski writes with a humiliating 
absence of dignity to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Attlee, in 1945 to solicit (in vain) the Washington 
ambassadorship. These are not trifling matters; 
they are the tip of the iceberg, indicative of the 
self-oriented motivation and vanity of those who 
gravitate towards the magnet of power. 
It may be said that we should judge not by the 
failures but by the men of outstanding moral 
calibre, the great and incorruptible tribunes of 
the people. But who are they? George Lansbury 
had great integrity, and he was accordingly des- 
troyed by Ernest Bevin at the Brighton Confer- 
ence in 1935. With the characteristic brutality of 
power, the leadership denied him the right of 
reply, after an attack of unexampled ferocity, by 
the simple device of unplugging the microphone, 
a device which has been recently resurrected to 
silence unpalatable truth at conference. Lansbury 
chose the path of honourable exit. 
Aneurin Bevan, a more recent darling of the Left 
and champion of disarmament, concluded his 
career with the celebrated plea, also at Brighton, 
not to send him as the putative next Foreign Sec- 
retary “naked into the conference chamber.” The 
clothes that he required to clothe his nudity 
were nuclear bombs. And such example at the 
top is widely influential in the speed with which 
it corrupts the followers. It corrodes the capacity 
of the many to refuse to compromise with the 
pressures of ambition and privilege. Again, to 
quote Michels, 
“. , the influence, which they [the leaders] 
exercise, and the financial security of their posi- 
tion, become more and more fascinating to the 
masses, stimulating the ambition of all the more 
talented elements to enter the privileged bu- 
reaucracy of the labour movement. Thus the 
rank and file become continually more impotent 
to provide new and intelligent forces capable of 
leading the opposition which may be latent 
among the masses. ” 


The record 


These are in my view very cogent arguments, the 
strength of which anyone with the slightest ex- 
perience of the British Labour Party, or any other 
powerful workers’ party in action, will be able to 
recognise for himself. (I am not concerned with 
the parties of the Right, since they are the mobil- 
ised forces of the citadel of privilege. They do not 
pretend otherwise.) But though the above facts 
are based on close political observation, the in- 
ference from them, that power cannot be defeated 
on its own ground by marshalling counter-power, 
is still an a priori inference. Therefore, it is now 
necessary to examine the record, in order to test 
whether in the light of the past struggle it is at 
all likely that disarmament might be brought 
about by popular democratic organisation for poli- 
tical power. 

After all, it is an axiom of democratic theory that 
if a minority does not approve prevailing policy, 
it is free to join the party of its choice and cam- 
paign constitutionally in order to win over the 
hostile majority to its view. And people seeking 
disarmament would join, as a matter of course, 
the party of the alleged Left, not of the Right, in 
Britain the Labour Party, not the Conservative 


Party. They would in fact seek to strengthen the 
Left within the Labour Party in the hope of ob- 
taining a majority for disarmament. They would 
seek (a) to persuade the constituencies to nomi- 
nate candidates for Parliament who were in fa- 
vour of disarmament, (b) to persuade a majority 
at the annual conference of the party to adopt a 
disarmament policy, and (c) to persuade a majori- 
ty of the parliamentary party. 

Let us first look at how the democratic procedures 
operate at constituency level in the nominating 
process. This is crucially important, since the 
electorate as a whole is largely indifferent to, if 
not wholly ignorant of, the candidates’ personal 
views, and votes for or against any candidate ac- 
cording to the brand name or party coupon. In 
this field we are indebted to an American profes- 
sor for casting light into dark places. Professor 
Austin Ranney, in his aptly titled Pathways to 
Parliament (1965), does not himself appear to be 
critical of our procedures, but his findings are 
undeniably interesting. First, let us look at the 
advantages enjoyed by the leadership in securing 
the nomination of its preferred candidates; and 
second, the means adopted by the leadership to 
oust its opponents. 


Organiser’s duty 


The key figure here is the regional organiser, the 
supervisory agent of the central machine in the 
local constituencies. A regional organiser who did 
not normally make it his business to be present 
when a constituency party executive was drawing 
up its short list of candidates would not long re- 
main regional organiser. He is in a uniquely well- 
placed position quietly to influence the executive 
against nominating someone who is known to be 
peculiarly unacceptable to the national leadership. 
One regional organiser, so far from being discreet 
about his effectiveness in preventing anti-leader- 
ship candidates from getting onto the short list, 
expressed the opinion to Professor Ranney that 
regional organisers who failed in this respect were 
guilty of a dereliction of duty. 
But most revealing was the quote from a regional 
organiser concerning the positive side of his duties 
in this sphere. The idiom is certainly authentic: 
“Every now and again Hugh Gaitskell, who 
knows me and trusts me, tells me privately, 
‘ Look, young X is a very able chap and we could 
use him to good purpose in the House. Would 
you see what you can do for him?’ When he 
does, I review the situation in all the parties in 
my region carefully. If I see one that is winnable 
that is looking for a candidate, and that has 
officers who are good friends of mine, I drive 
over and have a quiet chat with them. Usually 
they can at least guarantee that my man will 
get on the short list, and sometimes they can 
also see to it that he is the only able man on 
the list.” 
This particular organiser, says Ranney, has scored 
several triumphs. We can well believe it. 
But of course, not all regional organisers are so 
skilful, nor are all constituency executives so pli- 
able. Though the Left has little or no influence on 
the shaping of Labour Party policy, it has a per- 
manent hard core minority representation in the 
parliamentary party. The question is, however, 
whether its parliamentary strength is proportion- 
ate to its strength in the country. Since 1945 there 
have been at least 11 instances when the National 
Executive Committee has gone to the extreme 
length of forcing a constituency party to abandon 
a candidate because his views were too far to the 
Left or not adequately submissive. 
In the case of five who were sitting members, the 
offending MPs were expelled from the party and 
their supporters threatened with expulsion. In the 
case of the other six (all candidates in Conserva- 
tive-held seats), the NEC found it necessary mere- 
ly to veto the candidatures, in the teeth normally 
of bitter but abortive resistance from the local 
constituency. In two instances where conflict arose 
between a left-wing constituency party and its 
(right-wing) MP, loyal to the party leadership, the 
National Executive Committee intervened to force 
the intransigent constituents to readopt the sitting 
member. Similarly, constituency members have 
been threatened with expulsion if they sought to 
readopt expelled MPs. 
In the case of the eight Bevanite rebel MPs in 
1954, and the more significant case of the five 
MPs who carried rebellion to the lengths of voting 
against the Defence Estimates in 1961, the re- 
moval of the Whip proved a sufficient sanction. 
In each of these instances the MP in question 
proved sufficiently compliant, if not contrite, to 
submit a successful application to have the Whip 
restored in time for the next General Election. 


Vital state interest: 
Harold Wilson and Lyndon Johnson 


The “socialists” always prided themselves that, 
in sharp contrast to their opponents, and as a 
corollary of their political beliefs, they had created 
in the Labour Party a genuinely democratic or- 
ganisation, based on and reflecting the existing 
democratic institutions of the labour movement. 
Just as the trade unions, friendly societies, and 
cooperatives were made directly responsible to the 
membership, so the Labour Party would be ac- 
countable to its annual conference, whose intend- 
ed constitutional function has been authoritatively 
made plain time and time again. 
The party constitution states that “the work of 
the Party shall be under the direction and control 
of the Party Conference ...” The aims of the 
party include ‘‘to give effect as far as may be 
practicable to the principles from time to time 
approved by the Party Conference.” Mr C. J. 
Attlee, before he became Prime Minister, describ- 
ed the Labour Party annual conference as: 
‘|, , the final authority of the Labour Party... 
a Parliament of the movement... [It] lays 
down the policy of the Party, and issues instruc- 
tions which must be carried out by the Execu- 
tive, the affiliated organisations, and its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament...” 
And as recently as 1960, on the eve of the cele- 
brated unilateralist resolution at the Scarborough 
conference, the following resolution was passed: 
“This Conference reaffirms that the policy of 
the Labour Party to be pursued nationally and 
in Parliament on questions of principle shall be 
determined by Annual Conference. While ack- 
nowledging that the day to day tactics in Par- 
liament must be the job of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, this Conference declares that 
Labour policy is decided by the Party Confer- 
ence which is the final authority. ” 
John Stonehouse, MP, moving the resolution, de- 
clared: ‘Over and over again we have criticised 
the Conservatives because they have an undemo- 
cratic structure... . The Tories do not have a 
party democracy; they have a Leader dictator- 
ship.” And that is the root of the matter. If cer- 
tain policies, laid down by a minority, are fixed 
eternally, not open to challenge, irrespective of 
majorities gained, resolutions passed, the sense 
of the meeting, and so forth, then what we are 
left with is not democracy, but dictatorship. 


Put to sleep 


Those who acquiesce in such a state of affairs are 
no longer men in the proper sense of the word: 
they are serfs, slaves, men who have forfeited 
their self-respect, their manhood. And that is the 
position of the British Labour Party today. The 
democratic struggles of the rank and file of pre- 
vious generations have been laid to rest and put 
to sleep. This has been brought about through 
the arrogance and treachery of the leaders on the 
one hand, and the supine acquiescence of a rank 
and file whipped into submission on the other. 

For what happened at the Scarborough conference 
in 1960 was of decisive importance in the history 
of democratic politics in Britain. The conference 
by a clear majority rejected the nuclear “de- 
fence ” policies of the government. The leadership 
had come very close to defeat on the issue of Ger- 
man rearmament in 1954; but it never before 
actually suffered a decisive reverse on an issue of 
vital importance. Mr Gaitskell, the party leader, 
had himself in 1959 publicly demonstrated the 
clarity of his understanding of what democracy 
entails by stating in a television interview that if 
conference were to carry a resolution in favour 


of unilateral nuclear disarmament, that would be 
binding on a future Labour government. Such an 
avowal was made of course in full confidence that 
such a contingency was virtually impossible. 
When the “impossible” happened, Gaitskell, so 
far from resigning, swallowed his previous words 
and publicly defied conference, enjoying of course 
the unanimous support of the entire national press 
in so doing. From the vantage point of the leader- 
ship with complete control of the party bureau- 
cracy, he carried his defiance to the lengths of 
waging a successful campaign to reverse the uni- 
laterist resolution at conference the following 
year in Blackpool. His speech of defiance at Scar- 
borough was iluminating: 

“*What sort of people do you think we are? 

Do you think that we can simply accept a deci- 

sion of this kind? ’ he asked rhetorically. ” 
The left, defeated over German rearmament, had 
had to accept it. But sauce for the goose was not 
apparently sauce for the gander. The Left could 
never be permitted to determine policy in this 
field of “ vital State interest.” That is the truth of 
the matter: and that is despotism. The myth of 
democracy was destroyed for ever at Scarborough. 
The leadership proceeded to treat conference with 
the contempt which those who have gained power 
fee] for those whose power they have broken. 
For instance, though conference implacably re- 
affirmed in 1961 its rejection of the American 
Polaris base in Scotland, Wilson, the new leader, 
fully alive to the fact that conference was a paper 
tiger with its teeth safely extracted, simply stated 
without more ado that he would ignore its deci- 
sion on the Polaris base. Intoxicated with victory, 
the Labour leadership used their electoral vic- 
tories to initiate their own independent £370 
million Polaris submarine “ deterrent” program- 
me, now well under way. 
Mr R. H. S. Crossman, the foremost Machiavellian 
theorist and practitioner on the British political 
scene, after fighting a long rearguard action in 
support of the myth of Labour democracy through 
annual conference, moved respectfully into line 
with the new “trend”. According to Crossman, 
writing in 1963, the essential function of the party 
constitution had been to delude the militants. 
Since the Labour Party, unlike its capitalist oppo- 
nents, had been poor, it needed militants to do the 
work of carrying their new masters into power on 
their broad shoulders. Thus “. . . a constitution 
was needed which maintained their enthusiasm 
by apparently creating a full party democracy 
while excluding them from effective power. ” The 
context makes plain that there is no hint of irony. 
Cynicism could scarcely go further. 
Or perhaps it could, The leading British authority 
on political party organisation is Mr R. T. Mc- 
Kenzie, who has, since his book on the subject 
first appeared in 1955, consistently argued that 
the Labour protestations about inner-party demo- 
cracy were pure mythology designed to deceive 
the gullible. He now jubilantly proclaims that his- 
tory has proved him right, as though it were a 
matter for rejoicing rather than a thing of sorrow. 
He does not seem even to understand that “ hy- 
pocrisy is a tribute which vice pays to virtue. ” 
Those who defend the form of governmental des- 
potism under which we now live make great play 
with the doctrine that the autonomy of the parli- 
amentary party, viz, its freedom from outside con- 
trol, is a vital bulwark of the constitution, based 
on the principle of parliamentary sovereignty. We 
have already seen how ruthless the Labour Party 
Executive can be in preserving its control in the 
vital field of nomination for parliamentary can- 
didature. It remains now to enquire what chance 
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‘! license the dogs’: 
Harold Wilson and Paddy 


the individual private member has against the 
powerfully entrenched leadership, when he finally 
reaches the House of Commons itself. 

Every Labour parliamentary candidaate must, as 
a condition of endorsement by the National Execu- 
tive, sign a statement binding him to accept the 
standing orders of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. These standing orders in turn bind him to 
accept the decisions of the private party meetings, 
where party policy is laid down in advance of the 
public debate in the House, when the Whips will 
normally be on. 

Since these meetings are secret, it is impossible, 
other than by leak or rumour, for the electorate 
whom the members are alleged to “represent ” 
to know how their “representative” spoke or 
voted on any given issue at the crucial policy- 
making stage. It is true that there is a conscience 
clause theoretically permitting freedom for the 
private member on a matter of conscience. But if 
a man’s conscience should cease to be silent in the 
matter of defence, he will find himself in serious 
trouble.! 

Any attempt to canvas “consciences ”’ is strictly 
forbidden, all unofficial groups being forbidden, 
since such a development would be fraught with 
potentially disastrous consequences for the leader- 
ship. The actual procedure of the secret party 
meeting was described by Mr Michael Foot, MP, 
in 1959, at a time when he was not actually a 
member of the House. There is no formal agend 
and often no prior notice is given. The terms o 
resolutions do not have to be circulated in ad- 
vance. The closure is often carried by a bare 
majority amid clamour to put the question. On 
any issue of principle the whole status of the 
leader is at stake, and thus reasoned debate fre- 
quently gives way under this pressure to a vote 
of confidence. 

Mr Foot gave it as his opinion that the entire pro- 
cedure was heavily weighted in favour of the en- 
trenched position of the leadership, and added 
that it was by such methods that the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party took the crucial decisions to 
manufacture the hydrogen bomb and to rearm 
the West Germans. 


Absolute mastery 


Thus, the mastery of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party by the inner ruling group is even more ab- 
solute than its control over annual conference; 
and this is inevitable. The leadership ultimately 
can dictate the pattern to which candidatures 
must conform; successful candidates are all poten- 
tial office holders, even in those rare instances 
where that is not an actual motive; and all patro- 


-nage is effectively in the hands of the Prime Minis- 


ter when the party is in power. In these circum- 
stances, it is no longer a matter for surprise that 
a small nation in the throes of permanent econo- 
mic crisis should decide to devote a larger pro- 
portion of its income to defence than any other 
nation. The Commons debate is largely formal, 
and it rarely takes up more than a single “ Sup- 
ply ” day at the end of the session. 

Even more telling, perhaps, is the fact that when 
the nation was seething with anger at the persis- 
tence of governments in poisoning the atmos- 
phere by their bomb tests, it was impossible even 
to obtain a debate on the matter in the House of 
Commons. In the Palace of Westminster, the poli- 
cy was bipartisan and therefore non-controversial. 
When Harold Wilson, after repeatedly demon- 
strating that his principles were of the necessary 
elasticity, finally became the Queen’s first minister. 
he appointed a Minister of Disarmament, as a sop 
to the conscience of his power-hungry following. 
This fraudulent step was actually welcomed at 
the time by the Left as an act of generous states- 
manship and an earnest of good intentions. The 
window-dressing was not intended to deceive the 
power practitioners themselves, nor did it do so. 
None of them could be persuaded to touch a 
purely make-believe portfolio; and in desperation 
a journalist, The Times’ “ defence” correspon- 
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1 At least as significant as the case of the five members dis- 
ciplined for their recalcitrance over the Defence Estimates In 
1961, is the comparatively unknown case of Harold Lawrence. 
Adopted as a candidate in the safe conservative seat of 
Bristol West in 1951, he announced publicly that as a pact- 
fist he would if elected oppose the Labour Government's 
rearmament programme. This so infuriated the Prime Minis- 
ter Mr Attlee, that he singled out Mr Lawrence for the 
unique honour of depriving him of the letter of best wishes 

_ and eeu that every Labour candidate recelvés as a 
matter of course from the Leader, Mr Lawrence disappeared, 
sunk without trace, from the political scene. 
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5,000 US draft refusers 
to return their cards 


Roger Barnard writes: The small com- 
munity of lively, articulate, young 
American radicals in London, many of 
whom are evading the Vietnam draft 
by staying in this country, is crystal- 
lising more and more round an organ- 
isation known as “ The Stop It Com- 
mittee ” (Americans in Britain for US 
withdrawal from Vietnam). 


Stop It operates from 8 Rosslyn Hill, 
London NW3, and last Sunday after- 
noon about 20 Americans and a hand- 
ful of English people were gathered 
there to listen to an American draft 
resister called Dennis Sweeney speak 
about organised non-cooperation. 


Dennis Sweeney has been working all 
this summer in America with “ The 
Resistance ”, a broad-based campaign 
of civil disobedience and disruption, 
centred in New York with branches in 
every major American city, and dir- 


“You forgot to change your doings ” 


ected against the US Selective Service 
System. 

He said that members of The Resis- 
tance are organising in about ten dif- 
ferent states in America, and that 
open and direct confrontation with 
the authorities over the issue of the 
draft is now being nationally co- 
ordinated for October 16 (National 
Draft Confrontation Day), when 5,000 
young American men are committed 
to returning their draft cards, pub- 
licly and simultaneously, to the SSS 
in several major cities throughout the 
country. 

On October 16, he said, The Resistance 
wants to provoke confrontation with 
the SSS, and, through the clearly visi- 
ble and political nature of its acts, to 
engage other, perhaps less committed 
people, such as community, student, 
and professional groups. 

The Resistance feels that th 
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movement in America must begin, 
tactically and ideologically, to develop 
a revolutionary position vis-a-vis Am- 
erican society. As Dennis Sweeney 
made clear, personal refusal to fight 
in Vietnam is the moral heart of the 
movement against the war. This is 
more rather than less true as the war 
escalates, and as the draft law is 
changed to expose more and more 
students to induction. 


Accordingly, The Resistance is work- 
ing principally to achieve two ends: 
the confrontation and partial polari- 
sation of forces within America, and 
the steady disruption of the normal 
day-by-day patterns of American life. 
It is proceeding on the assumption 
that people such as students, blacks, 
and the poor, who have no fundamen- 
tal stake in an essentially authori- 
tarian corporate system, will be res- 
ponsive to the kind of widespread 
confrontation which challenges the 
roots of that system. American radical 
politics, it is now clear, is going 
through yet another period of transi- 
tion, from protest to resistance. 


In discussion, the main point of dis- 
sent seemed to be that resisting the 
draft and going to jail is too liberal. 
Alternatives suggested were: (1) join 
the army, go to Vietnam, and then 
incite mutiny among the troops; (2) 
enlist with the guerrillas in Vietnam, 
Bolivia, Thailand, Guatemala, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, or wherever, because 
the most effective way to prevent or 
halt the worldwide spread of Ameri- 
can imperialism is to fight it militari- 
ly; or (8) engage in conspiratorial 
sabotage, by spiking munitions factor- 
ies, blowing up troop trains, and so 
forth. 

To my mind, each of these proposi- 
tions is absurd. With regard to (1), 
nobody has the moral right to recom- 
mend incitement within the US army 
in Vietnam to any man unless he has 
first experienced American army life 
himself, whether in Vietnam or else- 
where; besides which, as Gary Rader 
pointed out in Peace News last week, 
such actions would very likely be im- 
practical and painful. 

With regard to (2), I do not think it 
is the case that the NLF wants white 
Western volunteers, for they would 
undoubtedly be a bother; in any 
case, the NLF on its own seems at the 
moment to have the American mac- 
hine politically and militarily licked. 


As for (3), what on earth is the use 
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(not to mention the worth) of blowing 
up troop trains? You do not stop wars 
that way; you simply kill soldiers. 
But the biggest argument of the after- 
noon was whether to confront or 
dodge; in practical terms, it is the dif- 
ference between going to jail for up 
to five years, or running to Canada, or 
England, or Mexico. 


There are some strong arguments in 
favour of dodging, e.g. on common 
sense pragmatic grounds, just in or- 
der to have a better, more worthwhile 
more productive life. Dodging is per- 
haps natural to human instincts, for 
it involves the least personal pain; 
and in emergency situations, like the 
coercive and totalitarian Army draft 
for Vietnam, it is morally permissible 
to counter insolent and intolerable 
state force with lies and evasion. 


Contrariwise, direct and open con- 
frontation tries to force the onlooker, 
perhaps at the same time that he feels 
contempt and anger, to question the 
hitherto unquestionable. Open con- 
frontation is therefore educational: 
nobody in his right mind wants to go 
to jail, but if confrontation is carried 
through on a large enough scale, more 
and more people sooner or later must 
be activated by the self-evident sanity 
of Ricss young men who will rather 
go to jail than join the Army. It is a 
way to shift people off the fence by 
drawing the lines more clearly. 

This, as Dennis Sweeney pointed out, 
is why the draft is a particularly good 
issue round which to focus meaning- 
ful confrontation. It is feeding the war 
in Vietnam. It is as the moment the 
most immediate and direct source of 
felt oppression among young men in 
America. Further, it is a replica in 
miniature of the ills against which 
American radicals have long been di- 
recting their major energies. 

Thus, a strongly organised, militant 
anti-draft movement could serve as 
one of many excellent focal points 
round which to mount a powerful 
radical movement; after all, no other 
issue is more traditional or central to 
the radical tradition than opposition 
to conscription. 

Meanwhile, Stop It is planning some 
radical action in London in the middle 
of October to coincide with the British 
and American Mobilisations. Probably 
it will take the form of the first pub- 
lic draft card burnings in England. If 
you want to help in any way, get in 
touch with Stop It as soon as possible. 
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Labour and arms 


from page 3 


dent, and a Liberal, a member of another party, 
was ennobled into Lord Chalfont and given the 
“job”. A year or so after his appointment he an- 
nounced that he had discovered, as a result of 
intensive labours, that disarmament just was not 
Pegeticable after all. He did not of course resign; 
e was in fact soon appointed as Arms Adviser to 
the Foreign Office, and since then he has moved 
WP to become Minister of State at the Foreign 
ce. 
In the Observer of February 5 there appeared an 
article titled “Is the Party Game Finished?” by 
Jo Grimond, ex-leader of the Liberal Party. He 
expressed alarm at the widespread collapse of 
opposition and of democratic politics, and cast 
about somewhat vaguely for a sociological base 
for a new radical alliance. ‘‘ The trend,’ he wrote, 
“is everywhere towards one-party states, and this 
cannot be healthy.” Since then, the whole ques- 
tion has emerged into the forefront of public dis- 
cussion as a result of the open rebellion of some 
60 MPs in the House over the government’s De- 
fence White Paper. Despite the ban on organised 
“ consciences ”, to the fury and alarm of the right 
wing, there have been some three score absten- 
tions in a matter so sacred as “ defence ”. 
While this is certainly indicative of the extent of 
the turmoil in the country concerning the long 
history of broken pledges in “‘ defence ” and other 
matters, it does not in any way invalidate the 
thesis of this essay: that disarmament, when it 
comes, will not come by governmental power ex- 
pressed through Parliament. The rebels were be- 
ing careful to stage their rebellion at a time when 
they could do so without risk of bringing the 
government down and thus jeopardising their 


power. Five or six “ consciences ” would have suf- 
ficed to bring down Wilson’s previous administra- 
tion, but “consciences” were not at that time 
working. 
Nevertheless, the revolt itself, the subject of the 
revolt, and above all, Wilson’s brutal reaction to 
it, have done more than ripple the surface of Bri- 
tish politics. When the Prime Minister addresses 
his following in terms which evoke memories of 
Charles I, the political crisis is indeed in an ad- 
vanced stage. 
“All I say is ‘watch it’. Every dog is allowed 
one bite, but a different view is taken of a dog 
that goes on biting all the time. If there are 
doubts that the dog is biting not because of the 
dictates of conscience but because he is con- 
sidered vicious, then things happen to that dog. 
He may not get his licence renewed when it falls 
due. ” (Harold Wilson, March 3, 1967.) 
The truth is out at last. The trappings have been 
torn away. Democracy? A fig for your democracy! 
There is none. We broke that at Scarborough 
long ago. It is I who am master, I who license the 
dogs. Contempt could not be more clearly ex- 
pressed; but even dogs may turn, and already 
there are signs of some MPs finding the courage 
to speak out some of the truth that has been vio- 
lated and repressed for so long. 
For it simply is not the case that there is a 
“trend ” away from democracy. In Britain, at any 
rate, democracy has been bludgeoned by the poli- 
ticians, unanimously and vociferously backed by 
the capitalist press and mass media, as much the 
creatures of the few who own Britain as the poli- 
ticians themselves. In the long story of the deceit 
and bad faith of men who live by power, there is 
no more ignoble story than that of the British 
Labour Party, since they have done it all in the 
name of peace and socialism. They have trodden 
deep into the mire the hopes, yearnings, and as- 
pirations of whole generations of anonymous wor- 
kers. Only those whose eyes have been put out by 


fear, ambition, or greed can continue to believe 
that bread and peace can be obtained through 
power-political channels of whatever complexion. 
The connection between armaments and the mu- 
tual fear of the many and the few, the many who 
submit and the few who own and dominate, is 
now so plain that only the wilfully blind can fail 
to see. 
The people may be long-suffering; they may be 
gullible; certainly they are subjected to an endless 
battering of false and delusive propaganda. But 
they will not indefinitely countenance the pre- 
paration of their own destruction at the hands of 
power-maddened leaders of their own making. To 
speak the truth to power is urgently necessary. 
But this does not mean supplicating rulers in 
Whitehall or elsewhere who are deaf to every- 
thing except the logic of power by which they live. 
It means overcoming the fear of and desire for 
power in myself, the only person whom I have any 
right whatever to rule. When I do this, I cease to 
fear other men as I cease to threaten them, and 
therefore I have no conceivable need of arma- 
ments, and I will not agree to have any part in 
their making or use. 
It is doubtful whether G. K. Chesterton was think- 
ing of a non-violent revolution; namely, the libera- 
tion of men’s minds from the fetish of power, 
which is the only revolution which can release us 
from our present tragic and fearful impasse. But 
his words still stand as a relevant warning, and 
those in power would do well to heed them. 
“It may be we are meant to mark with our riot 
and our rest God’s scorn for all men governing. 
It may be beer is best. But we are the peaple 
of England: and we have not spoken yet. Smile 
at us, pay us, pass us. But do not quite forget. ” 
Ronald Sampson is a lecturer in Politics at Bristol 
University, and a regular contributor to Peace 
News. He is author of “Progress in the Age of 
Reason” and “ Equality and Power”, both pub- 
lished by Heinemann. 
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Children of the slums... 


UNDERDOGS OF 
THE FUTURE 


The quotations on this page are from Back to School ... from a holi- 
day in the slums, a newly published report on the difficulties facing 
schoolchildren from slum houses. The report is published by Shelter, the 


national campaign for the homeless. 


Evidence in the report comes from schoolteachers, social workers, 
parents and children. It describes how children in overcrowded, damp, 
decrepit houses are too tired to work at school, often away sick, nervous, 
insecure, unable to concentrate. Their housing conditions handicap them 
throughout their school life and beyond it; one teacher in North Ken- 
sington said that in ten years there he had witnessed “ a heart-breaking 
stream of lost opportunities, of lives ruined before they even truly 


started. ” 


What this report in fact reveals is a social problem which cannot be 
solved by “better education” or “increasing prosperity” or by just 
leaving it to the people concerned to solve for themselves. There is a 
class of people who are permanent underdogs, since it is impossible for 
them to lift themselves out of their bad conditions; and their children 
are condemned to be the next generation’s underdogs. 

To bring hope to the people who suffer like this means a concerted 
attack on bad housing and poverty and educational inequality. Govern- 
mental efforts, local and national, are unwilling or unable to cope ade- 
quately with the problem; and so voluntary organisations like Shelter 
and the Child Poverty Action Group have grown up, to do the necessary 
research, to inform the people, chivvy the government, and to step in 
with practical help. Until equality and fraternity replace our present 
spirit of self-seeking and competition, they will have an uphill struggle; 
but at least they are doing something. 


Nowhere to play 
“The limitation of space imposed on 
these children is the most vital aspect 
of their general restriction. Pre-school 
play is of crucial importance to child- 
ren, but these youngsters cannot have 
it. 
“For example, I know of a child of 
ten living with his mother and father 
in one room. The kitchen is under 
the stairs. He is restricted; there is 
nowhere for him to play. He has no 
garden at all. He has been living there 
four or five years, and in those for- 
mative years he has developed none 
of the skills that a child of that age 
should normally have. He doesn’t run 
about like the other children. He is 
lethargic, has no athletic skills and no 
real inclination to win. There is no 
privacy at home at all.” 

- a Birmingham primary school 

teacher 


Too tired to work 
“ George was an interesting boy. He 
was bronchitic, and had a fearful 
attendance record. Through contact 
with the welfare department I learn- 
ed, quite by chance, that he had to 
sleep by the Ideal boiler in the kit- 
chen/living-room in a_ basement. 
There was one other room in the 
‘flat’, and this, with a screen in it, 
served as bedroom for his two teen- 
age sisters and his parents. 
‘When he used to fall asleep in the 
classroom, as he often did, I used to 
think of the previous evening, of the 
boy waiting for his parents to retire 
to their overcrowded room, so that he 
could himself get some rest - and I 
let him sleep. ” 

- teacher in a Kensington 

secondary school 


“Mrs W says that in the winter the 
children are always away from school, 
because when one gets sick the others 
always follow suit. They have colds 
throughout the winter. As five of them 
sleep in one room, if one of them 
were to catch a really serious com- 
plaint they would ail catch it.” 
- from a Shelter researcher’s 
report on a Birmingham family 
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Often away sick 
“Children from poor homes are ab- 
sent longer; they are full of colds and 
snivels. And this creates another prob- 
lem. There is a terrible discrepancy 
between their home and school life, 
making it more of an effort if they 
have been away to get back into the 
habit of going to school again. The 
school seems unreal after the reality 
of home. ” 
- Birmingham grammar school 
mistress 


Handicap 
“When housing conditions are un- 
satisfactory, children make relatively 
low scores in intelligence tests. This 
is so in each social class, but whereas 
the middle-class children, as they get 
older, reduce this handicap, the man- 
ual working-class children from un- 
satisfactory homes fall even further 
behind; for them overcrowding and 
other deficiencies at home have a pro- 
gressive and depressive influence on 
their test performance...” 
- Home and the School, J. W. B. 
Douglas, 1964 


Nervous and insecure 
“Children who come from - or who 
have lived in - bad accommodation 
tend to live on their nerves; some- 
times they are on tranquilisers. For 
example, there is Marion, eight years 
old. She has one elder sister at school, 
one in the infants and two not yet at 
schoo]. They live in cramped accom- 
modation on the top floor of a big 
house. The children hardly sleep and 
are all nervy. Marion has to have four 
tranquilisers during the day and two 
at night. She is thin and pale and 
walks around in a dream. She clings 
to anyone who will take any notice of 
her, which could prove highly dan- 
gerous one day. ” 
- headmaster of a Battersea primary 
school 


Unable to concentrate 

“ After several years’ experience as a 
social worker, I have learned to recog- 
nise children from bad housing con- 
ditions by their behaviour; they show 
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strong signs of insecurity. They are 
unable to concentrate, restless and 
need to be on the move all the time. 
There is no continuity in what they 
do. At the play groups we organise 
for them they keep starting different 
activities and dropping them again in 
quick succession. Of course, this 
means they find it very difficult to 
learn anything. 
“One of the main reasons for their 
being like this is that their parents 
haven’t time to listen to them and 
give attention to them. Mothers are 
fustrated because of the chronic lack 
of working space.They are under con- 
siderable strain. They thus find it diffi- 
cult to build up a proper relationship 
and proper communication with their 
children. ” 

- social worker in Notting Hill 


Homework almost impossible 

“Pauline is 14 and lives with her 
parents, 16-year-old sister and young- 
er brother in two rooms. There is no 
hot water in the house. Pauline wants 
to stay on at school and train to be- 
come a nurse, but this is going to 
create problems of doing homework. 
She is determined to go ahead with 


it, but she has to share her bedroom 
with her sister and her brother, and 
this room also contains the television. 
She says it is impossible to have a 
room by herself at any time. ‘I can’t 
ask everyone to get out of the room 
so that I can do my homework, can 
I?’ she says. 
“ Pauline believes that several young 
people at her school have this prob- 
lem. She says that the teachers do not 
seem to appreciate it. Some of her 
friends find it impossible to work at 
home because younger brothers and 
sisters will play around with their 
books and destroy their work.” 
- from a Shelter researcher in Notting 
Hill 


Constantly moving home 
“Three quarters of my children are 
deprived in some way or other. In 
1966/7 233 children were admitted 
into the school, and during the year 
172 pupils left, and this does not in- 
clude those who left because they 
were going to a secondary schoo]. The 
schoo! is a transit camp for many of 
these children.” 
- headmaster at a Birmingham 
: primary school 


“Moving from house to house is no 

good for children. It is like trying to 

grow a plant and picking it up to 

look at the roots now and again. ” 

- headmaster at a Battersea primary 
school 


Rehousing: their only hope 

“ Children respond well to rehousing. 
Their whole behaviour and attitude to 
life begins to change. They are a lot 
tidier; of course it is easier to be tidy 
when you have at last got proper 
washing facilities. And they are quiet- 
er; they lose the noisiness they dis- 
played when they were confined in 
overcrowded conditions and found 
their only release in the streets. And 
the whole family is able to have some 
privacy at home. 

‘““Once a family has been rehoused in 
good conditions it can begin to solve 
its other problems, and the children 
can start to enjoy the life they need if 
they are to succeed at school and 
develop properly. ” 


Figures 

“1,420,000 children are living in over- 

crowded conditions. ” 

- Circumstances of Families, Ministry 
of Social Security, 1967 


“Just under one-fifth of secondary 
modern children live in the old and 
overcrowded centres of some big city 
or industrial area where there are 
few amenities and a concentration of 
social problems. ” 
- Half Our Future (Newsom Report) 
1963 


Shelter buys and converts houses to 
let at fair rents to homeless families 
and people living in slums. Its address: 
86 The Strand, London WC2. 
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Mike Rustin 


REGISTERING A CRISIS 


The Socialist Register, 1967, Edited 
by Ralph Miliband and John Saville 
(Merlin Press, 15s paper, 30s cloth). 
This year’s Socialist Register opens 
with a considerable political state- 
ment by Ralph Miliband, “ Vietnam 
and Western Socialism.” He writes 
of the fundamental crisis of Western 
socialist movements, social democrat 
and communist alike, revealed with 
particular acuteness by their weak 
and compromised response to the 
Vietnam war. 
Miliband writes strongly about our 
own Parliamentary left, which “ with 
a few honourable exceptions, has 
shown itself indecisive, equivocal, 
and all too willing to clutch at any 
straw which might save it from hav- 
ing to defy its leadership .. . For all 
practical purposes, the Parliamentary 
left, far from opposing the moral col- 
lapse which has characterised the 
government’s actions since it came to 
wae has in fact shared it. ” 

iliband points out too the weakness 
of the Labour movement’s opposition, 
and of communist parties in Europe, 
measured against the previous strug- 
gles which they have waged. The 
most eloquent voices against the 
slaughter, as Miliband says, have 
come from men who are outside the 
main institutions of the working class 
movement, not from within them. 
Miliband’s view of the ‘ decrepitude 
of Western socialism, ” while deriving 
its particular passion and force from 
the failures over Vietnam, raises pro- 
found long-term questions, questions 
which must hang over the purposes of 
the Register itself. If ‘“‘a deep moral, 
ideological, and political crisis now 
grips Western socialism, so deep as to 
suggest that a whole chapter of social- 
ist history and experience in Western 
Europe is now drawing to a close,” 
what then must socialists who are 
still within that movement do? A ser- 


vice is done in raising these questions, 
and it is one which takes exceptional 
integrity; but it is something different 
to answer them. 

If neither social democratic nor com- 
munist parties can be depended on as 
any kind of socialist agency, through 
what forms of political organisation 
can changes be won? If the working- 
class movements of the West cannot 
or will not achieve revolutionary 
changes, can socialists look to the 
peoples of the Third World for an al- 
ternative socialist future for other 
men than themselves? What are the 
sources of dissensus in an advanced 
capitalist society, and how can they be 
focussed? New forms of action are 
being widely suggested, from the 
counter-communities of the Diggers 
in the United States, to community 
organising, to direct action by civil 
“guerrillas, ”’ violent and non-violent, 
as well as all the old ones. A Socialist 
Register which raises such profound 
doubts about the old theories of ag- 
ency and organisation ought by rights 
to be exploring some new ones. 

Yet this is rather far from where the 
Register is. Some Peace News readers 
will feel, reading Miliband and Savil- 
le’s gloomy pieces on the state of the 
British Labour movement, that the 
authors have got up to this point a 
number of times before, while never 
quite crossing it. The force of the 
present attacks on Labourism is weak- 
ened by the fact that they are by no 
means the first the authors have de- 
livered, and are, in a sense, expected. 
The differences in Miliband’s tone of 
voice on this occasion, when he writes 
of Vietnam, will not, I think, be as 
widely registered as he would like. 
One has detected a habit of enduring 
gloom, not quite as uncomfortable as 
it sounds. When we were bid in a 
previous Register (and more than 
once) to abandon our Myths of a 


Golden Past, the implication was that 
if the past was no better, then at least 
the present is no worse. It can, by 
socialists and political men, be sur- 
vived. But the problem is not only to 
perceive and name the failures of 
Labourism, but to transcend them, 
and this resolute defensiveness has 
its own limitations. It has enabled 
Miliband to teach us more about the 
limits of parliamentary socialism than 
about the possibilities of another kind, 
and he may now take this same role 
a further stage on. This critic names 
the failures of what is now not parlia- 
mentary socialism but the Labour 
movement itself, yet remains some- 
how contained, not in integrity but in 
vision, by what is criticised. 

As in previous years, the Register is 
a collection of separate essays. Three 
can be described as contributions to 
Marxist scholarship, three are about 
the Third World, and the others, in- 
cluding two by the editors, deal with 
contemporary politics in the West. 
The overall interest is not as high as 
in previous years, though a critical 
analysis of Nkrumahism by Jitendra 
Mohan deserves special note, describ- 
ing the compromises by which that 
regime was disabled and the role of 
the British in making it what it was. 
The consistent weakness of the Regis- 
ter lies in a lack of interconnection 
and editorial focus. The editors can- 
not publish only outstanding pieces of 
socialist writing, probably because 
there aren’t enough of them. Nor can 
they follow closely on events, as can 
a journal. As a result, these articles 
are rather exposed, giving each other 
little support, not coming from the 
interaction and dialectic of a close 
collective, and lacking a unified sense 
of political relevance. The interna- 
tional material, one of the Register’s 
strongest points, exemplifies this: 
while its basic commitments are not 


“Ralph Miliband . . . writes of the 
fundamental crisis of Western socl- 
alist movements, social democrat 
and communist alike, revealed with 
particular acuteness by their weak 
and compromised response to the 
Vietnam war. ”’ 


in doubt, and coverage is generous 
and wide, no distinctive perspective 
or framework of analysis has emerged. 
The rationale of the Register is, I 
think, expressed in Ralph Miliband’s 
statement of the need for “ funda- 
mental ideological rebuilding” and 
for ‘‘a major effort of socialist edu- 
cation.” These purposes bring us 
back to the questions of agency and 
basic analysis. Who is to be educated, 
and in what? The predominance of 
Marxist revisions where ideology is 
concerned suggest a less than funda- 
mental rebuilding. The economic 
overloading and rather minimal 
coverage of our own society suggests 
that the educable are being reached 
only across a narrow spectrum. Given 
editors so much a part of the New 
Left, the Register’s chosen dimen- 
sions of analysis are narrow. Marxian 
political economy and history are the 
intellectual staple, though internation- 
ally oriented; what the editors might 
think of as new fashionable modes of 
social writing - psycho-analysis, socio- 
logy, pop culture and criticism - are 
given scarcely a look-in. Concentra- 
tion can be a wise choice and a 
strength, but I think even the editors’ 
chosen ideological tradition would be 
better rebuilt with a wider range of 
materials than they presently use. 
One must not cavil - the intentions of 
these authors are too good, and they 
are too alone in this venture, for one 
not to be appreciative. But they should 
mine deeper, in whatever vein: the 
Register’s bits and pieces make it too 
much like a socialist academic jour- 
nal, and that isn’t a literary model 
worth following. I’m afraid it’s not a 
coincidence that academics is what all 
the present contributors are. 

Mike Rustin was an editor of the now 
defunct socialist journal, Views. He 
has recently been involved in the 
Notting Hill Summer Project. 
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Alice, or ‘the steady upward trend’ 


“ Britain now faces the worst winter of unemployment since the war. 
The steady upward trend is confirmed by the Ministry of Labour’s figures 
for this month, published yesterday, which show an increase of 58,000 
to 555,081.’ —-The Times, August 25, 1967. 


Alice, in the heat and boredom 
Of a polite summer afternoon 


Is almost asleep. Wasp, delirious, 


Tugs at her eyelids, eardrum: 


White Rabbit shoots up, adult, imperious, 


Bureaucratically summons. 
Eyes shut, Alice 


Gropes through meadows of sun, shadows, 
Stoops under culvert, heavy stones, 


Through long, cool corridors of 
And ruling class. 


But, “ How queer everything is today 


(Or do you mean this century?) 


stately house, 


{2 


And, ‘ Who in the world am I? ” 

(She covers her whole face with her long hair.) 
—Obdurate question, Alice, and a good one. 

—And can you bear the bitter, lovely answer: 

That when you know, you’ll have to burn your house down? 
—Meanwhile, “‘ Let me see, four times five is twelve! ” 
—Alice, you’re right; they’ll never make a fool 

Of you again. And five is never five, in your real 
World: the world that is, and moving, is: 

Where a woman and a man is always less 

And always more, than what she is, and was, 

And will be in her moving, he in his turn 


To die in a girl’s arms, there be 


born. 


DAVE SHIPPER: SOUTH AFRICA 


Progress of an 
unsuccessful protest 


South Africa, the international skunk 
of politics, is making an all-out effort 
to soften its image in every possible 
way. Contacts with the “ captive’ ex- 
protectorates, the-wining and dining 
of black quisling politicians, overseas 
links gained by ‘‘ independent ” trade, 
cultural and sports organisations: 
every possible avenue of approach is 
being used. 


Thus, when I learned that two South 
African films, Three Wise Men of the 
World and The Living Laboratory, 
were to be shown at the Edinburgh 
International Festival, I found it dis- 
turbing. Both films were made by the 
SA Department of Information. 
Acting for the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment, I rang Mr Graham, administra- 
tion secretary of the festival. Mr 
Graham disclaimed _ responsibility, 
advising me that the films were being 
shown by the International Film Festi- 
val, which was “nothing to do with 
us” but was “in association with 
us,” 
A telephone call to a film council 
member produced a non-committal 
reaction, but I hoped that my expo- 
sure that the films were issued by the 
South African government might have 
some effect. I learned from The Times 
next day that the festival authorities 
did not consider the films as propa- 
ganda and would not withdraw them. 
(I had informed selected news- 
apers.) 

rom the Guardian I learnt that a 
South African Embassy spokesman 
had denied that the films were propa- 
ganda works, but had agreed that 
they were issued by the South African 
Department of Information. 
We could not both be right. So I 
checked my cuttings, which are re- 


grettably voluminous. The films in 
question were two of a set of four 
shown at the Department of Informa- 
tion preview in March. The Johannes- 
burg Star thought that Three Wise 
Men of the World was “loaded with 
good impressions of South Africa.” 
The film critic of the Afrikaans paper 
Die Beeld considered the same film 
successful “ if we want understanding 
of our country abroad. ” 


South African Digest, the govern- 
ment’s Pretoria-produced propagan- 
dist weekly, told us that Three Wise 
Men “warns... against hasty judg- 
ments about South Africa.” And 
lastly, in introducing the films, the 
South African Minister of Informa- 
tion, Senator Jan De Klerk, stated 
that the purpose of the films was ‘to 
bridge prejudice overseas” and that 
such films “ must carry a subtle mes- 
Sage.” 


However, the Festival authorities did 
not consider the films as propaganda, 
and the South African Embassy de- 
nied that they were. It is always pos- 
sible, of course, that the Embassy 
spokesman is not familiar with his 
own country’s propaganda; and if he 
does not have to read it, he is indeed 
fortunate. Anti-Apartheid Movement 
workers are perhaps a little more 
up-to-date, and on occasions such as 
this we can always supply the Embas- 
sy with a comprehensive digest. 


It is possible too that they did really 
know that the films were propaganda, 
but thought it necessary to make 
some attempt to hoodwink the Festi- 
val authorities, reporters, and the 
British public. Which one can under- 
stand; after all, they have an awful 
lot to hide. 


Alice, look 
Behind this stuffy curtain of illusion 
Hung there to separate your childhood from your reason; 
See quack historians perform their hysterectomy 
On the living body of our social history; 
Attend the authorised versions 
Of our English, French, or Russian revolutions; 
Or watch the “ constitutional ” histories unwind 
Through the Grammar and Public Schools into the blind 
Caucus Race of University, 
The Services, professions, or the City— 
While at selected times the organ booms 
Untroubled, Anglican, liturgic tunes: 
oe Amen. ”? 
“Who won? Who won? ” —paramount question 
Of competitive society and education. 
“ Prizes! Prizes for all! ” 
Alice, who ran well, 
Got back her thimble. 


‘Who are you? Who are you? ” repeats the Caterpillar. 
Alice answers correctly, aware 

Of her movement through history: 

“T’m afraid I don’t know, just at the moment. ” 

But in the Duchess’s kitchen gives back better than she got: 
“The world turns on its axis once every twenty-four hours! ” 
—And never on your ugly hopes, and uglier fears, 

In the kitchen of a Duchess, even formal logic 

Makes some kind of dialectic sense, 

Where baby toddles backward into pig, 

And working men work backwards into pounds and pence. 


“We're all mad here, you know, ” the Mad Hatter said. 

But, “I don’t want to go among mad people, ” Alice replied. 
“It’s the stupidest tea-party I was ever at! ” 

—Where those who sit and eat 

Will neither cook, nor lay the table, nor wash up. 


Alice, you will not meet truth, 

(However bravely you open your eyes or mouth) 

While in the enclosed garden it’s always six o’clock, 
Strawberry-teas forever of society cracked: 

Where the gardener’s eye and hand 

Embellish uselessly the royal, reflected roses in your mind: 
Plants without soil, or root, or shoot, 

But watered in morality, 

And painted all the colours of religion and hypocrisy. 


“The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts! ” 
—And with his life he’ll pay, 

For tarts are private property 

And blessed by God, your Majesty. 


KING: “ Let the jury consider their verdict! ” 
QUEEN: “No, no! Sentence first, verdict afterwards. ” 


ALICE: “ Stuff and nonsense! 

—tThe idea of having the sentence first, 

Before the Knave has spoken in his own defence— 
Before the people of England have given evidence! ” 


QUEEN: “Hold your tongue! ” 
ALICE: “I won’t!” 


—tThe paper powers rose up in helpless flutter, 
The tall, class edifice began to totter. 


I won't. The word of disobedience 

Shaped Alice once more to her right human size— 

Made her aware of the wasp’s insistent noise. 

Her dream was ended and the servitude of sleep. 

Here, in this blade of grass around her finger, 

New life begins for England, new justice, and new anger. 
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THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“Honky” is the word which among 
American Negroes is now replacing 
“Mr Charlie” as a generic term of 
contempt for white men. The follow- 
ing social document was recently 
brought back from New York by a 
friend: 
“ Committee of Concerned Honkies: 
Big Planning Meeting. We’ll talk 
about screwing up the Tactical Po- 
lice Force or National Guard or 
Army during any black rebellion in 
the New York area. We’ll also talk 
about jamming National Guard riot 
contro! training sessions this au- 
tumn and other things. ” 
Or, in other words, what the Con- 
cerned Honkies are saying is this: 
“Tf we can’t run the show any more, 
then do save us some small menial 
chore back stage. It doesn’t matter 
what. But please don’t reject us! ” 
The pleading, self-contemptuous tone 
of this little flyer is the same as that 
prevailing at the Chicago Conference 
for New Politics which was held on 
September 1. There, again, new left 
radicals and white liberals, playing 
the role of Concerned Honkies, ag- 
reed to accept a thirteen-point pro- 
posal that had been drafted by black 
militants with the primary intention 
of subjecting the white contingent at 
the conference to a trial by insult. 
The proposal had, in fact, been drawn 
up by a “black caucus” which ex- 
cluded whites on the grounds that 
“human beings” only were to be al- 
lowed entry: “dogs and animals not 
admitted”. Thus, the whites at the 
conference were willing to let them- 
selves be pilloried for the racial sins 
of American society as a whole. 
This particular brand of sado-maso- 
chistic race politics goes back at least 
four years, to my knowledge. It was 
in New York that black militants like 
LeRoi Jones began doing one night 
stands, mainly in Greenwich Village, 


the purpose of which was to abuse 
and degrade any whites who showed 
up at what had been billed as a dis- 
cussion of race relations. 
Remarkably enough, the whites came: 
time and again, to be heaped with 
invective, and to be told finally that 
the only thing which they could any 
longer do for the Negro was to die. 
(The Concerned Honkies, however, 
seem to have found something else 
they can do to help out, namely turn 
in false fire alarms.) 

Stints of this kind neatly invert the 
traditional black-white relationship 
of cruelty in America; and so, I sup- 
pose, there is a kind of eye-for-an-eye 
justice to them. And no doubt many 
whites find it does their guilty con- 
sciences a deal of comfort to invite a 
good, mean, verbal flagellation. 

But I think it is doubtful that white 
radicals are going to win back a grain 
of respect for white America by bow- 
ing and scraping and agreeing to play 
Gunga Din to Black Power guerrillas. 
Inviting the black man’s contempt 
instead of his hatred is neither an 
honest nor a sensible strategy. 

Worse still, the supine behaviour of 
many white radicals may have the 
tragic affect of convincing Black Pow- 
er militants that aggressive belliger- 
ence is indeed the only way to get 
their way with white society. But the 
fact that a minority like the new left 
is willing to yield obsequiously to 
anger and abuse scarcely means that 
white America as a whole will. 

On the contrary, the paramilitary 
tactics with which black militants are 
flirting is far more apt to provoke the 
ugliest kind of massive retaliation 
from white power structures all over 
America. More cops, more ghettoes, 
more brute force. There will be no 
justice to such retaliation. But black 
militants should be the last people to 
have any illusions about how really 
vicious the goddamn white man can 
be. 

The argument from white backlash 
can, of course, lead to the conclusion 
that playing Uncle Tom forever is the 
most “responsible” policy. How then 
to avoid pushing the argument to that 
paralytic extreme? I think that the 
way out lies in risking the backlash 
in favour of any line of action that is 
basically intended to eliminate the in- 
justice, but in refusing to tempt the 
backlash on behalf of policies whose 
real intention is to satisfy the de- 
mands of vengeance. 


The Labour Party, RIP 


It would be ridiculous to pretend that I loved her to the end. Once 
I cared passionately, but when you have been with someone for 
years you get to know them pretty well. You find yourself looking 
at the real creature beneath the make-up, and I am afraid that 


she wasn’t really very pretty. 


In her final years she became ugly and vicious, and, let’s face it, 
quite immoral. At the height of our affair, like many other pro- 
gressives, I was quite prepared to share her favours. I even went 
out soliciting for her, but that was before she had abandoned all 
pretence at discrimination, and made it quite clear that she would 
lie down with anyone, for a price. Her more recent bed-fellows 
included some hideously revolting specimens, and even when the 
last spark of affection had been submerged in disgust, it was still 
a pitiful spectacle to watch her cringing and whining for their 


approval and patronage. 


The pimps and parasites do not care that she is dead. Most of 
them haven’t even noticed it. They continue to suck at the cold 
nipples, and to erect their little pillars of self-esteem on the 
decaying flesh. It has been left to her more sensitive ex-lovers to 


record her passing. 


We cannot be sure of the exact time of death, though we have 
studied the pages of Hansard carefully. Certain perverted poli- 
ticians, it seems, would like to conceal the event, but the rank 
odour of putrescent principles from the vicinity of Whitehall and 
Transport House has made this impossible. 

Accordingly, we propose to bury the Labour Party, and we invite 
you to attend and participate in the obsequies. The funeral will 
take place at Scarborough on Sunday, October 1. We shall endea- 
vour to inter the deceased with style and pomp, and to honour 
her for her early promise, and for what she might have been, 
rather than for what she became. Volunteers are urgently 
required to assist in the ceremony. 


(See news report, page 12.) 


JIM RADFORD 


Serena Wadham 


WATERSHED 


West Indians who go home 


I 


“People don’t know how many go 
back,” the West Indian woman said. 
Her husband had returned to the 
West Indies, and she was waiting to 
join him with their youngest child, a 
girl of 10, born in Britain, meanwhile 
looking after their two teenage boys. 
It is more than 10 years since he, her 
husband, came to Britain, armed with 
his hard-won technical qualifications. 
He had left school at 15, after the 
death of his father, so that he could 
help bring up his younger brothers. 
He was confident that the correspon- 
dence college with which he had stu- 
died would find him a position where 
he could use his new knowledge, but 
he was disappointed: it took two 
years, during which time he had to 
work as a carpenter, before he man- 
aged to find a job in which he could 
use his technician’s skill. 

For five years after that, he remained 
in that job; one of the more fortunate 
immigrants, in employment, owning 
his own house, not separated from his 
family. His employers must have con 
pratulated themselves too; men with 
his qualifications are in short supply, 
as the “ Jobs Vacant ”’ columns show. 
However, it was not to last. A man 
who has enough drive to get extra 
training after he has left school, and 
to cross the Atlantic in search of a 
better way of life, wants promotion 
on merit; he does not want to feel 
that, just because he is an immigrant, 
men without his qualifications are 
outstripping him. 

So, the husband went home to the 
West Indies. Still in the prime of his 
life. Still looking for the chance to get 
on. 


I 


If Britain has lost the services of one 
skilled and trained man, perhaps it 
will benefit from the two boys, who 
had almost all their education here. 
Seven months ago, when I talked to 
them, both were keen on being 
British. 

Sam, nearly 17, was a quiet, rather 
shy boy. He only came out of his shell 
of reserve when he sat down at the 
piano to improvise; ten minutes later, 
he wound up roaring with laughter 
while the whole room jumped to the 
beat. 

In his spare time, he gives music 
lessons to a few pupils, one of them 
a man of 23. “It keeps him out of mis- 
chief,’ his mother explained. She was 
the one who bought the piano and 
taught herself to read music, and then 
passed her knowledge on to the boys. 
Sam has a job with a big manufactur- 
ing firm and is hoping to get his 
Ordinary National Certificate. He was 
in the A stream of a comprehensive 
school and got five O levels. He 
thought that he had got his job be- 
cause he was young and the firm could 
train him: “He was lucky! ” put in 
his mother. 

James, the other boy, was 15, a com- 
pletely different character; almost 
aggressively in love with Britain, in- 
tegrated, optimistic about his chances 
here. At school, he told me, he was 
“the only coloured kid ” in his class, 
and of course he made many white 
friends; one of them dropped in while 
we were talking, to borrow a record. 
James may not be the brains of the 
family, but he did well at sport. “I 
won about 15 prizes for my school! ” 
he told me. When he left last summer 
he did not have to go through the mill 
of the usual job-hunting routine: a 
teacher who took a friendly interest 


in him arranged an introduction to a 
firm and he got a job with pretty 
good prospects, about which he was 
enthusiastic. 

My first impression was that James 
was almost too healthy and extrovert: 
a textbook example of integration. 
But later he made one remark which 
I found deeply shocking. He looked 
at a photograph of a rather beautiful 
coloured girl and said, “ She’s pretty 
enough for a white fellow to want to 
go out with! ” Just like that; but a bit 
wistfully. As if he had said, ‘‘ She’s 
too good for the likes of me! Only 
the white man deserves her! ” 

This is the way of thinking against 
which the Black Power men are re- 
acting. The philosophy of ‘“ White is 
pretty, black is ugly! ” A credo to 
destroy a black man’s self-esteem. 


Ill 


When I went to see the family again, 
seven months later, the younger boy, 
James, had been out of work for two 
months and needed a job badly. Had 
he tried the Labour Exchange? He 
dismissed the idea almost contemp- 
tuously; his optimism about Britain 
seemed to have melted away. 

The family’s house was as neat and 
clean as before: it is in a long road 
where the traffic thunders past all 
day, and black and white people mix 
on the pavements. It is one of those 
scheduled for demolition. 

“When I see about the house, I’m 
going back to the West Indies,” the 
mother told me. “I’m going to take 
my little girl.” 

But would the education not be better 
in Britain? 

“The education is all right,” she re- 
plied. “But there is just a better 
chance there.” 

She is a religious woman, strict with 
her children, and the pleasures of 
“ Swinging London” evidently do not 
impress her very much. There is TV, 
she admitted, and you may not get 
all of that in the West Indies. On the 
other hand, as she pointed out, as soon 
as the children are 15, they want to 
leave their homes and go out to the 
local clubs. 

James came in, at this point, and said 
that he was going off to a meeting of 
a Black Power group which both boys 
have joined. 

“ He needs to go back to school, ”’ his 
mother said: her husband could ar- 
range for both boys to continue their 
education in the West Indies. 

What about the prospects in Britain? 
“IT don’t say there won't be chances, ” 
she said. “But the environment is 
getting terrible. The young people are 
engaging in this foolishness. ” 

I tried to reassure her that the partic- 
ular group which her boys were with 
was perfectly respectable, or at least, 
that they would not run into difficul- 
ties with the police. 

“They will just get themselves into 
trouble,” she said, sadly, and with 
the finality of a much older woman. 
“And that is not our calling. ” 


IV 


I have altered certain inessential de- 
tails so that this family cannot be 
identified, since they did not want 
publicity. Even their friends could 
not be certain of identifying them, 
and if they recognise themselves it 
can only be because they remember 
the words they spoke and which could 
be known only to themselves and to 
me. 


Serena Wadham is a freelance photo- 
grapher. 
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campaign against Ky regime 


Buddhists in South Vietnam, angered 
by General Thieu’s tampering with 
the legal charter of the Unified Budd- 
hist Church of Vietnam, are combin- 
ing with students and defeated can- 
didates in the recent elections in a 
new struggle against the Saigon 
regime. 

Demonstrations in Saigon, Da Nang 
and Hue were mounted last Sunday 
by students and monks calling for the 


invalidation of the September 3 Pre- 
sidential and Senate elections. On 
the same day, Thich Tri Quang, the 
militant Buddhist leader, was joined 
at a press conference in Saigon by 
Truong Dinh Dzu, the Saigon lawyer 
who campaigned for president on a 
peace platform and finished second. 

Adding to feeling against the Thieu- 
Ky regime in South Vietnam is the 
news that last Friday Au Truong 


SOLDIERS OF NIGERIA 


General Gowon, head of the Federal government of Nigeria, inspects troops 


under training, who are to be sent to the frontline in the war against the 
eastern breakaway state of Biafra. Recent developments in the war have 
included the shooting of four Biafrans on charges of giving away war secrets 
to Nigeria; the fall to Federal forces of another breakaway state, Benin; and 
reported massacres of Ibos in the city of Benin as Federal troops moved in. former Minister of Economics in the 


Thanh, the Buddhist-choice candidate 
for the presidency who was disquali- 
fied from standing because of his neu- 
tralist “leanings”, was arrested by 
General Thieu’s chief of police. Mr 
Thanh has applied for a visa to go to 
the United States on a lecture tour. 

A strong campaign is being mounted 
by the Unified Buddhist Church ag- 
ainst the “ tearing-up ” of its charter 
by General Thieu just two weeks be- 
fore the elections. Tin Tuong, journal 
of the Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist 
Association in Paris, says that “ this 
fanatical and extremely unwise act 
. .. is considered by the Buddhists in 
Vietnam as worse than the taking 
down of the Buddhist flag by Ngo 
Dinh Diem in 1963. ” 

Tin Tuong prints the texts of two 
telegrams sent by Thich Tinh Khiet, 
Patriarch of the UBC, to the Pope and 
to U Thant. The Buddhists are parti- 
cularly incensed by General Thieu’s 
clumsy attempt to promote the “ reli- 
gious traitor” Thich Tam Chau as 


Official head of the religion in South 
Vietnam. 


Meanwhile, seven hundred students 
walked out of an examination in the 
Saigon University on September 12 in 
protest against the rigging of the elec- 
tions. And 300 marched in Saigon on 
September 24. Earlier, they had been 
addressed by Truong Dinh Dzu who is 


the secretary of a new group called 


the Front of the Struggle for Demo- 
cracy which has been set up by six of 
the defeated presidential candidates 
to seek the setting aside of the elec- 
tion results. 

Three hundred and fifty students and 
monks attended another rally at a 
pagoda in Da Nang last Sunday, and 
100 students assembled at the Faculty 
of Letters in Hue. The rallies combin- 
ed with Tri Quang’s news conference 
at the An Quang Pagoda in Saigon in 
calling for the postponement of House 
of Representatives elections due to be 
held on October 22. 

The arrest of Au Truong Thanh, a 


Bbuddhists start new 


Ky government, is said to have em- 
barassed the US embassy in Saigon. 
And in Washington, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman has said that “un- 
necessarily severe police measures ” 
were used. 
Police first broke into Mr Thanh’s 
house and only left in disarray after 
a struggle with journalists whom Mr 
Thanh had hastily summoned. Later, 
Mr Thanh was arrested and hand- 
cuffed in the street. 
Pressure from journalists resulted in 
a hasty press conference in the office 
of General Loan, the chief of police, 
who was vague about the charges that 
might be preferred. But Mr Thanh, 
according to the International Herald 
Tribune, managed to get in a few 
words to the press. 
He said courageously that “he had 
applied for a visa in order to tell the 
people in the United States the truth 
about Vietnam ”; and he added: 
“TI strongly protest what happened. 
It is illegal and unconstitutional. Lf 
this can happen in Saigon in broad 
daylight, what do you think hap- 
pens to the peasants in the country- 
side? Americans are fighting for 
freedom and democracy - where is 
freedom and democracy? ” 


Defoliants stopped 


The threat of strike action by New 
Zealand’s biggest railway union ag- 
ainst the manufacture of defoliants 
by a New Zealand company may well 
have persuaded the firm not to go 
through with its negotiations for a 
contract with the US government. 

On August 4, the Amalgamated Soc- 
jety of Railway Servants, 14,000 
strong, threatened industrial action 
when it was learned that Ivon Wat- 
kins Dow Ltd was none tans to 
manufacture defoliants for the Viet- 
nam war. In a blaze of adverse pub- 
licity the firm has announced that the 
negotiations were only tentative and 
have come to nothing. 


Australian police attack student sit-down 


Bob Overy writes: A major confron- 
tation on the issue of the right to 
demonstrate has been taking place in 
Brisbane in recent weeks between 
students from the Queensland Uni- 
versity and the State government and 
police. 


On Friday, September 8, more than 
3,000 students and lecturers sat down 
across one of Brisbane’s busiest 
streets when they were prevented by 
police from proceeding with a march 
protesting against the restrictions on 

litical demonstrations enforced by 

tate law. 


Reporters from the Queensland Sun- 
day Truth describe what happened: 


“Last Friday we witnessed the 
most frightening displays of police 
brutality in Queensland history . 
Two hundred and fifty uniformed 
and plainclothes policemen, some 
called in from days off, forcibly re- 
moved 3,000 university students 
and lecturers... 

‘‘They punched, kicked, cursed and 
threatened, and used every dirty 
trick forbidden by the Marquess of 
Queensberry Rules. Thousands of 
Brisbane citizens watched horrified 
as the brown horde waded into the 
column of students, grabbing de- 
monstrators by the hair, the clothes, 
the first thing they could Jay their 
hands on, and half-nelsoned or 
headlocked them to the footpath. 
“Most were not content to just let 
them go. They looked for parked 
cars or parking meters and hurled 
them, male and female, into the 
obstacles with back-breaking 
force.” 


The reporters describe how one girl 
was dragged, screaming, by one leg; 
her dress was ripped to shreds. Be- 
fore he left for another “ victim ” the 
policeman kicked her in the stomach. 
Another man in uniform ran in from 
ten yards to land a ‘“ haymaker” in 
the face of a struggling student being 
carried away by two policemen. 

When tackled in the State parliament, 
the Queensland prime mtmister, Mr 
Nicklin, said he thought the police 
had shown “extreme restraint in the 
face of a very difficult situation. ” He 
thought the behaviour of the students 
in taking the law into their own 
hands was to be deplored. 

The leader of the Opposition in the 
House has attacked Mr Nicklin’s state- 
ment for its failure even to mention 
“acts of alleged brutality” by the 
police. “ The public has been shocked 
by television and press photographs 
of . most disturbing nature,” he 
said. 

The Brisbane Superintendent of Traf- 
fic, Inspector Hughes, gave Mr Nicklin 
a report which described how he had 
been present during the whole of the 
procession ‘“‘ and at no time did I ob- 
serve police using unnecessary force 
to make an arrest.’ One hundred and 
twenty-four people were arrested. 
The issue on which the students were 
demonstrating arose out of a situa- 
tion where under State law the police 
are given powers to permit or forbid 


a demonstration without giving any 
cause. It is therefore impossible, when 
appealing against a decision to a 
magistrate (“which takes time”), to 
know on what ground to make the 
appeal. 


The students’ case has been made in 
a special issue of the student union 
paper, Semper Floreat, on sale to the 
public. A note on the front page says: 
“The views expressed in this news- 
paper are not necessarily those of the 
University of Queensland Union Coun- 
cil, but in this case probably are.” 
The demonstration on September 8 
was led by Frank Gardiner, the union 
president. 


Dissatisfaction with the Queensland 
government’s attitude to civil liber- 
ties, says the paper, has been growing 
since October, 1966, but protests ag- 
ainst the Traffic and Main Roads 
Regulations have tended to get con- 
fused with protests against the Viet- 
nam war. In particular, there was con- 
siderable agitation during Marshal 
Ky’s visit to Australia last January, 
when people who favoured Australia’s 
commitment in Vietnam were treated 
with courtesy, and those who objected 
were liable to arrest. 


Specifically, the students argue that 
the power of the District Superinten- 
dent of Traffic to grant or refuse a 
permit for a procession gives “the 
police and/or the government arbi- 
trary powers of censorship over 
which opinions may be aired in public 
and which should be suppressed. ” 

A Civil Liberties Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of students was set up earlier 
this year, which made arrangements 
for a march against the regulations 
in June. This so alarmed Frank Gar- 
diner of the students’ union that he 
contacted Premier Nicklin, who 
agreed that a special committee of the 
students should submit proposals on 


the regulations to him. The march 
was postponed until September 5. 

On September 4, the Queensland cabi- 
net announced that it would make 
public its decision on the “ Gardiner 
Committee’s’”” recommendations on 
September 7, and the march was post- 
poned until September 8. But when 
the Prime Minister on September 7 
announced two minor alterations to 
the regulations (a reduction in the 
period of notice for marches from 
14 days to 7, and the abolition of a 
provision requiring a $1 permit to 
carry a placard), Frank Gardiner 
stated that he could no longer recom- 
mend the students not to march. 

The students marched, then, without 
a permit, and since the demonstra- 
tion have announced that they will 
march again ‘“‘some time in the fu- 
ture.” For the moment, however, they 
will concentrate on clarifying for the 
public the issues involved in commit- 
ting civil disobedience. 
Already, on September 14, the 
Queensland Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil “‘ requested ” 60,000 trades union- 
ists from 38 unions in Brisbane to en- 
gage in a four-hour token civil liber- 
ties work stoppage, with a public 
meeting in a main square of Bris- 
bane. 

Also, three students from the Civil 
Liberties Committee were being finan- 
ced on a tour of other Australian Uni- 
versities by a loan from the students’ 
union. They were to ask other stu- 
dents for support in their struggle. 
However, so far the State government 
has shown no willingness to compro- 
mise and has withdrawn the announ- 
ced amendments to traffic regulations. 
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israel 


M. H. Sharon (September 22) fails to 
answer my allegations about Israeli 
destruction of Arab property (Sep- 
tember 15) on the grounds that my 
evidence was second or third hand. I 
do not want to reveal the names of 
my sources, for obvious reasons, but 
as he fails to justify Israeli policy I 
must give further assurances: the 
evidence came from members of a 
well-known world-wide religious re- 
lief service which had visited Kalkilya 
with supplies for the villagers, as well 
as surrounding areas. I saw photo- 
graphs of the destruction and I am 
sorry that I did not take some copies 
to send for publication. Also I have a 
report circulated by the Third Force 
Movement in Israel concerning the 
actual work of destruction. 

Sharon knows why I could not 
visit these sites myself. Individuals 
are not allowed on to the West Bank; 
travel there is restricted to groups 
who doubtless do not go to places like 
Kalkilya. I had to get special permis- 
sion from the Military Governor to 
visit Ramallah, where I taught from 
August 1966 till after the war. 

Mr Sharon does no good to his coun- 
try by refusing to admit that certain 
unpleasant situations have arisen since 
the end of the war. I have never been 
in favour of the destruction of the 
state of Israel and was abused enough 
by my students for refusal to get up 
in class and state that I was “ pro- 
Arab” before the tension forced us 
to close the school. I explained that 
as a pacifist and a member of the 
Society of Friends I could not lend my 
support to any side that had pro- 
claimed its intention of using armed 
force to gain its ends. In Israel I also 
made my position clear, for I worked 
there throughout the summer and 
met many Israelis who wanted to 
know about life in “Jordan”. Both 
sides informed me that the other side 
only understood the language of vio- 
lence. ‘ 
{I am perfectly capable of criticising 
the Arab leaders, but that is not the 
int at issue. Levi Eshkol stated on 
une 6 that Israel had no territorial 
ambitions and was fighting only for 
peace and security. We know that the 
first statement was false. (91% of 
people in Israel supported the annex- 
ation of the Old City of Jerusalem and 
78% want to annexe the West Bank - 
Jerusalem Post.) My concern is that 
Israeli policy towards the occupied 
areas is precluding the hope of peace 
and security in the area - though not 
the only reason, of course. 
I hope that Mr Sharon will now feel 
able to comment on the issues that I 
have raised and not merely query my 
sources - he has my full assurance as 
to their reliability and he should know 
why I could not go and see for myself. 
Peter D. Jones, 
5 Malvern Villas, Camden Road, 
Bath, Somerset. 


Mr Sharon’s reply (September 22) to 
my letter of September 15 helps con- 
firm my worst fears. I wrote that Is- 
raeli actions during and since the June 
war hardly seemed aimed at the 
* magnanimous settlement ” we heard 
so much about before the Israeli vic - 


tory. 

The only example of magnanimity (if 
such it be) that Mr Sharon can scrape 
up is that some Jordanian refugees 
have been allowed to return home. 
But Mr Sharon doesn’t say why Israel 
forbids the return of the rest; even if 
Jordan is impeding their return does 
that justify Israel doing the same? 

I never said that I find sniping at Is- 
raeli soldiers “ excusable’. My point 
(which Mr Sharon fails.to deal with) 
is that wholesale destruction of build- 


ings used by snipers doesn’t promote 
goodwill. Nor does Mr Sharon give 
any details of the oppression of Jews 
(in other than communist and Arab 
lands, that is) which he considers 
“still too evident” and uses as the 
justification for further Jewish emi- 
gration to Israel. Come clean, Mr 
Sharon, Israel wants more people, not 
because they are “ oppressed ”, but in 
order to build up its industries and 
military might. 

What upsets Mr Sharon most is that 
Israel should be accused of war 
crimes. For his information, the os- 
tensible Israeli war aim was not the 
vague “to repel aggression” but the 
specific “ to open the Straits of Tiran ” 
and after that was done Israeli planes 
were still systematically napalming 
retreating Egyptian units in Sinai. 
One of my “tainted sources” was a 
Peace News article of about 4 weeks 


ago. 
My “ malicious fabrication ” regarding 
the depriving of prisoners of their 
boots before they were made to march 
across the desert came from a June 
issue of the Guardian, and the fact 
that it appeared as a mere news item 
is further evidence of the power of 
Zionist propaganda to dazzle the in- 
telligence and numb the sensibility. 
I do not, however, believe that this 
caer Eh will always generally pre- 
vail. 

Jeff Robinson, 

28 Adamson Road, London NW3. 


Labour No 


May I try to clarify my position with 
regard to the “Labour Yes or No” 
dispute, so that Mr Knight (letters, 
September 22) should understand the 
better why I consider his evaluation 
to be completely untenable. 

Leaving aside the fact that he appears 
to renounce historical analysis as ir- 
relevant to the present situation, does 
Mr Knight honestly believe that “ re- 
volutionary fruit ” will be born of the 
Labour Party, or its seeds sown by 
party hacks? Who is attacking the 
enemy with “revolutionary phrases 
and quixotic weapons ”, him or me? 
May I also suggest that he is fooling 
himself in claiming, even indirectly, 
that the Labour Party or the trade 
unions are in the slightest representa- 
tive of workers’ aspirations, which 
are in fact embodied in the policies of 
left-wing dissident groupings, those 
“ unofficial” rank and file organisa- 
tions usually referred to in a con- 
trivedly patronising tone as “ com- 
munist ” or “ Trotskyist ”. 

Of course, one’s attitude is ultimately 
dictated by what one believes social- 
ism aS a going concern to constitute. 
I take it that, by his use of the words 
‘prepared insurrection”, Mr Knight 
accepts that it is a state which is dia- 
metrically opposite to that state 
which now prevails. How then can he 
condone the hypocritical actions of 
his elected representatives? He is in 
effect suggesting that we are obliged 
to adjust to the exigencies of the sys- 
tem. The joint sites’ committee does 
not accept his kind of evaluation; nor 
does the port-workers’ liason commit- 
tee. Were he to attempt to understand 
a little of their analysis, perhaps he 
would be a step on the road to reali- 
sing that a re-evaluation of socialist 
principles is essential. 

W. L. Wood, 

31 Queen Victoria Street, South Bank, 
York. 


‘Best ages’ 

What on earth does Roger Barnard 
(September 22) mean by “the best 
ages’? How is one to judge the quali- 
ty of an age? Is an age a Single, identi- 
fiable entity, like a particular jar of 
marmite or a certain textbook on bio- 


chemistry? Does it have clearly de- 
fined characteristics, moral or other- 
wise? 

During any particular age many peo- 
ple live and die, many events occur, 
many situations arise. Surely, if moral 
judgments are to be applied to history 
at all - a dubious process at “ the best 
of times! ” - they can only be applied 
to each of these people, events, situ- 
ations, separately. Even of the many 
incidents taking place simultaneously 
at any given moment in time, some 
must be judged “good” and some 
“bad ”, whatever standards are used. 
The outstanding characteristic of any 
historic age is its heterogeneity. Even 
loose talk of “cultural atmosphere ” 
or “climate of opinion” can be ap- 
plied meaningfully only to a single, 
reasonably coherent society; and how 
many such societies rise, flourish and 
fall in each age? 

Roger Barnard’s thinking may be in 
most respects, as Peter Willis says, 
logical; but clarity in the use of words 
is an important part of logic. A 
meaningless phrase like “the best 
ages”, even though slipped in casu- 
ally, can give the impression that the 
whole argument is indeed founded on 
a mere semantic quibble - and one of 
the lowest order at that: simple mis- 
understanding! 

Oliver Mahler, 

807 Wandsworth Road, London SW8. 


Roger Barnard writes: Yes, I do 
think that many ages have “ clearly 
defined characteristics, moral or 
otherwise.’ One very obvious exam- 
ple is classical Greece, with its Athe- 
nian democracy; another is 18th-cen- 
tury England. But of course, I agree 
with Oliver Mahler that an age is not 
“a single identifiable identity,” and 
that “the outstanding characteristic 
of any historic age is its hetero- 
geneity.” And of course, J should have 
made all this clear, for my use of the 

ase was casual indeed, and per- 

ps rather misleading, for which I 
apologise. 


Drug addiction 


Several months ago a moving article 
written by the mother of a drug ad- 
dict was published in the Guardian 
and as a result the Association of the 
Prevention of Addiction was formed. 
Some of the younger members of APA 
feel particularly responsible for this 
spreading disease which is afflicting 
their generation and are forming an 
active group to tackle this problem. 

A meeting has been arranged for 
Saturday, November 4 at 2.30 pm; 
and any young person who is inter- 
ested is invited to write to Tim Faulk- 
ner at the address below for further 
information. 

Sally Trench, Hilary Jones, 

Tim Faulkner, 

24 Lansdowne Road, London W11. 


Push-button man 


Your several, mostly minor, altera- 
tions to my letter on the Court Lees 
affair (September 22) have unfortu- 
nately altered, to my mind, the em- 
phasis of one section. This is the final 
paragraph, where my letter as written 
had the word “violent” between 
“anti-social” and “ tendencies ”, and 
further down, the phrase “ push-but- 
ton use ”, not “ push -button war ”. 
This latter alteration is, I feel, rather 
important, as my implication was that 
the authoritarian, oppressive existing 
society produces by its educational/ 
militaristic social system a type of 
“push-button man” who can be used 
not only in times of war but to carry 
out similar duties in the aggressive, 
commercial, capitalistic jungle. 

The type of person likely to spout 
“My country right or wrong” and 


take action blindly, on the order of a 
faceless accepted superior, which will 
bring about agonising death and mis- 
ery to millions, would probably also 
be the ideal employee of most busi- 
nessmen. “Good man, that Jones. 
Gets his work done and doesn’t cause 
any trouble. ” 

The disciplined channels I referred to 
in my letter, into which raw human 
material is fed and from which the 
push-button zombies emerge, are 
many and varied: public schools and 
the greater proportion of schools of 
all types, cadet corps and military 
organisations of many kinds, Boy 
Scouts, Young Conservatives, Free- 
masons, professional institutes and 
societies, etc. Court Lees was, I am 
afraid, just the tiniest tip of a huge 
iceberg. 

Ian L. Nichol, 

25 Coronation Road, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


We apologise for the alteration to Mr 
Nichol’s letter, which was made in 
error during retyping and shortening. 

- Ed. 


Nigeria 

I thought the article on “ Nigeria’s 
suicide ” (September 15) was a pretty 
good summing up of the present situ- 
ation and the causes of the war. How- 
ever, there is one very important 
point which I don’t think Aidan Fos- 
ter-Carter brought out. 

At the Aburi conference, agreement 
was reached by the Federal govern- 
ment and Biafra on several points. 
Unfortunately, after the delegates re- 
turned home, General Gowon of the 
Federal government did not imple- 
ment the agreements. On several oc- 
casions Colonel Ojukwu requested 
that they be carried out, and only 
when nothing was done did Ojukwu 
threaten secession of the eastern 
states. He gave plenty of notice of his 
intention, and in the ensuing weeks 
the Federal government made no at- 
tempt to carry out the agreements. 
Consequently it was not surprising 
that Colonel Ojukwu, with the full 
support of the easterners, declared 
Biafra an independent state. 

I don’t feel anything can be gained 
by writing to Brigadier Ogundipe, the 
Nigerian High Commissioner; but let- 
ters should be sent to all the Western 
powers and the USSR, who are send- 
ing (or allowing to be sent by private 
firms) arms to either side. A letter 
which I sent to the British Prime 
Minister, saying that the British Gov- 
ernment should use its influence to 
bring an early peace to this most un- 
happy country, brought a favourable 
reply. 

Ursula Amakwe, 

178 Stapleton Hall Road, London N4. 


Autumn Mobilisation 


The Autumn Mobilisation to be held 
during the weekend October 21-22 
promises to be the best and largest 
demonstration since the March of 
Shame. Organisation is well in hand, 
and most of your readers will already 
be aware of the general outline; more 
details, of course, will follow. 

The organisation for Saturday, Octo- 
ber 21, is being supervised by the 
London Committee of 100, though a 
number of other groups is involved. If 
this demonstration is to be successful 
we shall need a great deal more mon- 
éy than we have at present. This, then, 
is an appeal to all supporters to send 
donations, however small, to the:ad- 
dress below. Very many thanks. it 
Should, and will, be a great act for 
peace. 

Rev Andrew King, 

Hon Treasurer, x 
Autumn Mobilisation, pat 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Gandhi’s centenary 


Many readers will remember Satish 
Kumar and E. P. Menon of India from 
the time when they were in this coun- 
try in the course of their remarkable 
1963 walk round the world in the 
cause of peace. Satish Kumar has just 
written as follows: 
“ After finishing the peace march 
around the world, myself and 
Menon rejoined the work of the 
Gandhian Movement with Vinobaji. 
For the last six months I have been 
working in the Gandhi Centenary 
Celebrations Committee. You must 
be well aware of the Gandhi Cen- 
tenary Programmes. The year 1969 
has been declared as Gandhi Year 
by the United Nations. 
“With one of my friends I am 
planning to undertake a trip to the 
Middle East and Europe to organ- 
ise Gandhi Centenary Committees 
in different countries. I may start 
this journey sometime in the end 
of this year and I hope to meet you 
next year. This project will be an 
individual project just like my 
peace march. But this time, not by 
foot. 
“T do not want to get any sponsor- 
ship or financial help from my com- 
mittee. I will depend on the hospi- 
tality of the people as I did in the 
peace march. I hope you will grant 
me all help and co-operation for 
this project. 
“The route of this journey will be 
from India to Kuwait, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Syria, Turkey, Greece, East 
European countries, Italy, Sicily, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Spain, 
France and England, etc. Please 
send me some contacts in these 
countries as soon as possible... .” 
The trouble here, of course, is that in 
about half of these countries the in- 
dependent peace movement as we 
understand it does not exist and it 
will be difficult to provide names and 
addresses from our international list. 
It is however very likely that some 
readers of Peace News will have per- 
sonal and professional contacts in 
these places that would fill the bill 
admirably. If you have them will you 
send them either to me or direct to 
Satish Kumar? His address is Flat 37, 
Shanker Market, Cannought Circus, 
New Delhi, India. 
Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Thanks 


When Jim Radford and I went into 
Brixton Prison two months ago, I 
wrote on behalf of all of us in the 
Brighton church case to thank every- 
one who had helped us. Now that we 
are out again, I am writing on behalf 
of both of us to thank every one who 
went on helping - by writing to us and 
our wives, by visiting us and our fami- 
lies, by sending money to our welfare 
fund and making food collections for 
our families, and by demonstrating 
outside the prison while we were in- 
side and meeting us when we came 
out. It is impossible to say what all 
this has meant to us, but thank you 
again, all of you. 

While I am writing, I should like to 
support the answer from Andy An- 
derson and Heather Russell (August 
18) to Stuart Marriott’s criticism of 
Jim Radford (August 4). Like them, 
I have known Jim Radford for a long 
time; like them, I have many personal 
and political differences from him; 
and, like them, I know how unfair the 
criticism was. Far from making “ fla- 
shy exhibitionism ” (i.e. direct action 
and civil disobedience) an end in it- 
self, as Stuart Marriott suggests, Jim 
Radford has always subordinated it to 
the “real, hard, down-to-earth grind 
of peacemaking”, as everyone who 
has ever worked with him will know. 
T have just spent a year with him in 
the Brighton church case, ending with 
two months in Brixton, and I can say 
that I know no-one who works harder 
for what he believes in. 

Nicolas Walter, 

4 Vane Close, Harrow, Middlesex. 
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Terms: dg, 


Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


6d per word, min. 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins, three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


DUREX WHOLESALE gossamer 85s gross, 
Fetherlite 120s, Supertrans 105s. Minimum order 
3 doz. A. R. Services, Alridge, Staffs. 


FOR PEACE and international harmony make 
new friends through Friends For All (PN), 195 
le be Road, London NW2. Send sae for 
etalls. 


PARI PASSU Marriage Bureau. 37 St George's 
Road, Cheltenham, Glos. Suitable introductions 
with a vlew to marriage confidentially arranged. 
Special professional and executive register. 
Please write or phone Cheltenham 57931. Open 
10-5.30 Mon-Sat inc. 


PROPOSED GROUP - anarchists, syndicalists, 
libertarian and pacifist socialists wanted for 
South West London Libertarians. Correspon- 
dence to: Martin Page, 15 Thornton Avenue, 
London SW2. 

THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP - should we inter- 
fere? Public debate Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, NW3. Monday Oct 2, 8 pm. 
Chairman Tony Smythe (NCCL); speakers in- 
clude Malcolm McMillan MP. Organised by 
North London Group for the Restoration of 
Democracy in Greece. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote Co-op number 
1336943, or send us the dividend check. The re- 


sulting dividend will be paid into the Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publication 
CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


LONDON READERS! 

The avant garde section of Better 
Books closes on October 7. You can 
still get Peace News at these nearby 
shops: 

Collets, 66 Charing Cross Road WC2 
Solosys, 53 Charing Cross Road, WC2 
Indica, 102 Southampton Row, WC1 
Newstand, corner St Giles High St 
and Charing Cross Road, WC2. 
CPUS ae a LS 


St Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
educaction on sane and successful 
modern lines. 
Applications now being 
considered for next year. 
SL 
é ! renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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Accommodation wantad 


WOMAN with child (34 years) seeks furnished 
accommodation, moderate rent. Box 819. 


COUPLE looking for a reasonably priced accom- 
modation in London or thereabouts from Nov- 
ember onwards. Please ring Bayswater 9829, or 
write Box No 820. 


For sale 


HISTORIC RECORD - the Berkeley Teach-in on 
Vietnam on two LPs (with full notes); speeches 
by Staughton Lynd, Aaron Wildaysky, Benjamin 
Spock, {. F. Stone, Norman Mailer, Dick Gre- 
gory, Isaac Deutscher, etc. 88s (postage 3s). 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Wanted 


HELP with Peace News sales in all parts of the 
country. Why not run a bookstall with the help 
of our literature manager: Richard Vaughan, 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. Only members can be 
sure to see a continuous festival of outstanding 
films otherwise unscheduled for London. De- 


tails: 122 Wardour Street, W1. 

Theatre 

UNITY, EUS 8647. Brecht's Antigone: Perfs 
Thur, Fri, Sat, and Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 


5s and 7s 6d Mems 7s 6d. 


ary 
29 September, Friday 


LONDON SEl. 7.45 pm. Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
South Bank. ‘‘A tribute to Greek Art.” 
Theodorakis Bouzouki Ensemble. John Williams, 
guitar. Readings from Greek poetry and drama 
by Peggy Ashcroft, Diana Rigg, Glenda Jackson 
and others. Tickets: 10s to 42s from Festival 
Hall box office. North London Group for the 
Restoration of Democracy in Greece. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 4 Gawsworth Close, Bram- 


hall. PPU Youth Group meeting. General dis- 
cussion. Details: (061) BRA 1044. 


29-1 Sept-Oct, Fri-Sun 


KENT. Clarion Youth Hostel. Friday evening 
departure. Saturday evening, Social with jazz 
and jug bands. Sunday, discussion on hostel 
and establishment of secular kibbutz. All inter- 
ested in co-operative ventures welcome. Trans- 
port and details, ring Freeman Syndicate, 
01-574 7461. 


30 September, Saturday 


LONDON N22. 2 pm. Spouters Corner (opp Wood 
sree, Hnee Selling of Peace News and litera- 
ure. ; 


1 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS, 3 pm, Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON Wl. 3-6 pm. ACTT, Asquith Room, 2 
Soho Square, ‘‘ Report on America "’; speaker: 
George Rawick from Detroit. Sponsored by 
Facing Reality Publishing Committee, Interna- 
tional Socialism. 


2 October, Monday 


SCARBOROUGH. 7.30 pm, Concert Room, Public 
Library, Vernon Road, Conference meeting for 
arms cuts, peace in Vietnam and a socialist 
foreign policy. Chairman: Frank Allaun MP. 
Speakers include several MPs and_ trades 
unionists and guest speaker Philip Noel-Baker 
MP, Labour Peace Fellowship. Adm 2s 6d at 
door. 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. ‘‘ Israel and her Neighbours ", Dr 
David Vital (Israeli), Mr B. A. Aql (League of 
Arab States) and Mr John Ennals (United 
Nations). UNA. 


3 October, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchist Group. 


4 October, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


7 October, Saturday 


ORPINGTON. 7.30 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Coffee 
evening for local Vietnam Council. Peggy Duff 
on Stockholm Conference. BCPV. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


never of vegetarians, 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents 1s 


or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) er $1 US 


ll 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 83s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s $a, 6 months 
pt 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 166 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
188 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


aE 
Non-Violence 


recommended basic reading. 

The Quiet Battle 

Collected writings on theory and 

practice - Edited by Mulford pee 
12s Od (6d) 


The Power of Non-Violence 
the “classic” introductory work by 
Richard Gregg. 6s (7d) 


Conquest of Violence 

A study in depth of Gandhi’s philoso- 
phy and techniques, by Joan Bon- 
durant. 14s 6d (1s) 


Alternatives to War and Violence 
(with study outline) A symposium on 
the personal, social and political im- 


plications. 7s 6d (6d) 
Direct Action 
April Carter 1s 6d (3d) 


Non-Violent Action: Theory and 
Practice 
A bibliography. 5s (6d) 


The Strategy of Civilian Defence 
Ed. Adam Roberts. 42s Od (1s) 


Special list available free on request. 
When ordering please add postage as 
in brackets. Housmans Peace News 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, N1. (Shop hours: Monday - 
Saturday 9.30 - 6 pm.) 


Wanted 


Peace News needs practical and re- 
liable young man with some know- 
ledge of the movement to take 
responsibility for distribution of 
paper, and general packing and 
despatch work. Reasonable wage, 
hours 9.30 - 6 pm. Please send de- 
tails of experience, etc. to General 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 

“ Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 

from Housmans, 

5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


j PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
= 24 St John St, London WC2 
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Political fresh air at poverty conference 


George Clark reports: The Child 
Poverty Action Group and the Soci- 
alist Medical Association convened an 
interesting conference last Saturday 
(September 23) to discuss ‘“ Poverty 
- Rescue or Prevention?” The audi- 
ence came down heavily in favour of 
prevention. 
The conference was chaired intelli- 
gently by Dr David Kerr, MP; the 
speakers were Mrs Dorothy Runnicles 
of the Tower Hamlets Family Advice 
Centre, Rosemary Vear of the Liver- 
poo Family Service Unit, and David 
wen, MP for Plymouth. The argu- 
ments were stated with some pre- 
cision. 
Social policy in recent years has lack- 
ed clear direction or guiding philoso- 


VIETNAM 
MOBILISATION 
WEEKEND 


Bob Overy writes: The main feature 
of the press conference held in Fleet 
Street last week to launch the Inter- 
national Mobilisation activities plan- 
ned in this country for October 21 
and 22 was a debate between Doug 
Kepper, Jim Radford and Peter Cado- 
gan, representing the Committee of 
100, and Dick Nettleton, representing 
CND and the British Council for 
peace in Vietnam, about the role of 
the Labour Party in protest activities 
against the war in Vietnam. 

Both sides have agreed that the basis 

of the October 21 demonstration shall 

be a specific opposition to Britain’s 
military and diplomatic contribution 
towards the American war in Viet- 
nam. The issue of the Labour Party 
as a means to peace will be the cen- 

tral theme of the Committee of 100’s 

meeting in Trafalgar Square and this 

was raised by them as the central 
theme for the press conference. 

The Committee hope to have disen- 

chanted supporters of the Labour 

Party burning their party cards in the 

Square on October 21. 

CND will be organising a torchlight 
rocession from the Embankment to 
insbury Town Hall in the evening. 

At the indoor rally there, the BCPV 

will hope to present a direct tele- 

pine link-up with the demonstration 

y the American peace movement in 
Washington and with rallies in other 
European capitals. 


BURIAL PARTY 


The Labour Party is to be buried on 
the beach at Scarborough, next Sun- 
day afternoon, October 1. Chief mour- 
ner will be Jim Radford of the Com- 
mittee of 100. 

The funeral programme, which has 
been circulated to Committee of 100 
supporters and the press, begins with 
an assembly. Short speeches will be 
made and selected fragments from the 
works of Owen, Blatchford, Keir Har- 
die, Bevan and “ pre-power ” Wilson 
read. These will then be “ reverently 
placed and sealed ” in a coffin. 

The funeral procession will make its 
way to the beach, led by a piper or a 
muffled drum. Mourners will carry 
wreaths, flowers and _ black-edged 
placards, and wear a badge saying 
‘RIP Labour Party.” Grave diggers 
will be waiting, says the programme, 
with a suitable hole. 

Cremation will be considered if the 
beach is refused to the burial party. 
A notice to mourners warns: “ Scar- 
borough will be crawling with necro- 
philiacs - offer them flowers and con- 
dolences, but do not be provoked.” 
Further details: 01-272 1239. 

See also page 8. 
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phy. Poverty at home and world pov- 
erty are two sides of the same cam- 
paign. Resources have been made 
available grudgingly and inadequately 
and it is accepted, almost unquestion- 
ingly, that social spending rather than 
private consumption must be restrict- 
ed when growth targets are not 
achieved. 
The speakers argued that it is ur- 
gently necessary to re-examine our 
priorities and to stress the need for 
a policy aimed at reducing social in- 
equalities and creating an environ- 
ment which will enable everyone to 
have full opportunity to live a satis- 
fying life and to make his full contri- 
bution to the common good. The 
effects of socially restrictive policies 
are felt most by those already depriv- 
ed, and they are cumulative. The 
generation now growing up cannot 
te-live its childhood. The effects on it 
of a slum life, overcrowded schools 
and material poverty are irreversible. 
There is not, of course, a great deal 
that is new in these statements, but 
what was new and encouraging was 
the approach to the solutions. There 
was throughout the conference a no- 
ticeable absence of political dogma 
of the more conventional kind, and 
we must be thankful to the Child Po- 
verty Action Group and the Socialist 
Medical Association for their contri- 
bution towards changing attitudes in 
this respect. 
The impact of producing facts to sup- 
port the arguments is beginning to 
have its effect, and there is a growing 
recognition of the need to change -the 
we and they relationship which domi- 
nates the administration of the social 
services and is perhaps the most in- 
grained factor militating against soc- 
jal change. 
An eloquent plea was made by Mrs 
Runnicles and David Owen for great- 
er emphasis on community involve- 
ment. Talking about the costliness of 
therapeutic care, Dorothy Runnicles 
asked: 
“ How can we push back the thres- 
hold of breakdown in family cir- 
cumstances - how can we have re- 
cognised a view of life which asserts 
a standard and even development 
for everybody? ” 
She argued that if the social services 
failed to make their impact in the 
poor urban areas, there would inevi- 
tably be a dissociation, a disconnec- 
tion between the administrators and 
those who are supposed to benefit, 
and inevitably we would produce a 
situation here in Britain which Ameri- 
can cities have experienced this sum- 
mer. 
The answers were to be found in 
small groups willing to study areas in 


United peace front 


for Southampton 


The Southampton Area Vietnam Com- 
mittee, at a meeting attended recently 
by delegates from 14 organisations, 
has decided to form a united front. 
The new committee will be known as 
the Southampton Area Peace Action 
Committee. It has a combined mem- 
bership of 700. 

Local Young Communist, Young Lib- 
eral, Young Socialist, YCND, Univer- 
sity, Young Quaker, PPU, Anti-Apar- 
theid and church groups make up the 
organisation, which is launching an 
appeal to raise £500 for a Vietnam 
ambulance. 

A “county march” will be held 
from Portsmouth to Southampton on 
October 27 and 28, which is intended 
to stimulate local groups in the areas 
passed through. 

The secretary of the Committee, Tony 
Hall, is a Quaker. The assistant or- 
ganiser is a supporter of the Commit- 
tee of 100. The treasurer is a mem- 
ber of the PPU. Mr Hall’s address is 
25 St Mary’s Road, Southampton. 


depth and join with the people in the 
area concerned to provide pressure 
points for change. Social workers 
must recognise the need for a funda- 
mental change in their role. There 
must be less of the attitude which de- 
fines this role in terms of working for 
and on behalf of, and more emphasis 
on working with people. It was like a 
breath of fresh air. 

Poverty is becoming a political issue 
in this country and many are looking 
for political solutions. This was said 
at the conference, but greater stress 
was laid on the need to identify wit 
the community; this is perhaps the 


greatest hope that the issue will not p 


become confused with party political 
ambitions and can in the long run 
lead to a change in the concept of 
politics as it is conceived in this coun- 
try at the moment. 

Speaker after speaker - and most had 
a real connection with the social ser- 
vices - related how their work is deter- 
mined by the limitations of the availa- 
ble services, that it is easier to absorb 
the complaints of “clients” (what a 
terrible word that is!) than to get 
them remedied. In a statement to the 
conference, the SMA had this to say: 
“If we want a healthy society, we 
must take care not to treat as person- 
al maladjustment what is in fact a 


healthy protest against a maladjusted 
society. ” 
The difficulties of the social worker in 
stimulating community action were 
well stated. The worker is employed 
by the authority against which such 
action should be directed; there is a 
need to maintain professional stan- 
dards and ethics when involved in 
neighbourhood work; there is a dan- 
er that too exclusive concern with 
elping individuals or families may 
obscure the need for large-scale pro- 
vision of services which would pre- 


h vent the emergence of classes and 


capa of under-privileged peo- 
e. 

The conference came to no formal 
resolutions. The Child Poverty Action 
Group is to work more closely with 
the Socialist Medical Association in 
the future and those attending went 
away determined to have a fresh look 
at their casebooks and the approach 
they bring to their work. It is possible 
to sense the beginning of the multi- 
purpose and inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach which cuts across dogmas and 
conventional thinking and enables 
new ground to be found. That seems 
to be a good result and one to be en- 
couraged. 

George Clark is the Director of the 
Notting Hill Summer Project. 


QUAKERS DISCUSS 
NATIONALISM 


Peter Drinkwater reports: “No man 
can save himself or his country or his 
people unless he consciously identifies 
himself with, and deliberately works 
for, the whole of mankind.” These 
words, spoken by U Thant at the 
Friends World Conference in the USA 
this year, were taken as the starting 
oint for a discussion on “ National- 
ism and World Order” at the North- 
ern Friends Peace Board Conference 
last weekend. 
But, as delegates realised, any dis- 
cussion of nationalism as an exclu- 
sive issue depends to a large extent 
upon precise definition and terms of 
reference. In the opening session, 
Geoffrey Carnall, a member of the 
Group for Defence Studies at Edin- 
burgh University, attempted to out- 
line some of the merits and faults of 
various kinds of nationalism. His ref- 
erence to the “grotesque unwilling- 
ness” of governments and people to 
support international organisations 
was well made, but was hardly taken 
up by delegates, perhaps because, as 
one person commented, people do 
not feel able to cope with inter- 
national problems, and revert to the 
protectiveness of national interest 
instead. 
A speech given by Le Ngoc Chan, the 
Ambassador of South Vietnam, was 
politely received, in a session devoted 
to ‘‘ Nationalism and Communism in 
Vietnam”; but since he didn’t stay 
long enough to answer questions, the 
exercise seemed wasted. 
However, he left behind duplicated 
copies of his statement, which attemp- 
ted to refute U Thant’s suggestion 
that the US and her allies recognise 
that the war is being fought not as 
one of Communist aggression, but for 
national independence. I quote: 
“The Communists have betrayed 
the cause of nationalism of which 
we are the genuine representatives. 
Thus the war we are now waging 
for the preservation of our national 
identity and against Communist ag- 
gression is only part of the struggle 
carried out by other peoples in Asia 
and throughout the world to pre- 
serve national integrity, social pro- 
gress and freedom. ”’ 
Later, the conference heard the Bud- 
dhist position put by Vo Van Ai, Sec- 
Te of the Overseas Vietnamese 
Buddhist Association. He urged peo- 
ple outside Vietnam to consider and 


support the case of the Buddhists as 
a third force which could help esta- 
blish a stable government in South 
Vietnam. He was sympathetically re- 
ceived, probably because Quakers in 
general feel more aligned with the 
Buddhists than the NLF; but doubts 
as to the Buddhists’ political viability 
yer also expressed by some dele- 

ates. 

ther main speakers in the remaining 
sessions included Hilda Bernstein, a 
former resident of South Africa, who 
put the case for the need of new Afri- 
can countries to develop nationalism 
as a means of establishing their iden- 
tity; and Dr Stelzemuller, from the 
West German Embassy, who gave a 
lively resumé of the trends of nation- 
alism in Europe. 
In the concluding session, I had the 
impression that many delegates were 
unsure of the value of the weekend’s 
discussion for them, but felt that they 
needed to reach some consensus, per- 
haps as reassurance. The lack of clear 
direction may have been due to the 
fact that the ‘‘ problem ” of national- 
ism cannot be dealt with unless it is 
related simultaneously to issues of 
social change and the development of 
an international outlook and that any 
debate which falls short of that be- 
comes largely irrelevant. 


Huyton voters 


back U Thant 


The North West Regional Council for 
Peace in Vietnam has been conduct- 
ing a canvass on attitudes to the La- 
bour government’s policies on Viet- 
nam among voters in Huyton, Harold 
Wilson’s own Liverpool constituency. 
The result of the first canvass, which 
so far has covered 10,000 people, 
showed that 84% answered yes to the 
following question: “Do you agree 
that Britain should renounce the 
American war in Vietnam and pledge 
support for U Thant’s policy? ” 

The Huyton Parliamentary Constitu- 
ency is one of ‘the largest in the coun- 
try and it has an electorate of 83,000. 
The Council hopes to poll 20,000 
people in time to declare the results 
at the Labour Party Conference next 
week. 

Liverpool Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil has set up a sub-committee to con- 
duct an official counter to the ballot. 


